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The New Membership Plaque 
is Going Over Big! 








All who have seen it say it's the best membership plaque ever offered. 
On the first announcement hundreds of Kiwanians ordered them. 


Kiwanis has a high reputation everywhere. You have every justification 
for being proud of your membership. Hang up this identification of 
your membership in your office or home. 


The finest, most dignified, artistic, and design in a mellow gold color with an- 
distinctive display of the emblem of your tique background. It measures 8 inches 
Kiwanis membership is now available for wide by I1I!/ inches high, and has a 
your home or office. hook attached for hanging on the wall. 
This plaque is an original, hand-made Every member should have one of these. 


In order to have these for presentation to officers, send in your check now! 


Price is Only $1.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. «» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Official 


Kiwanis Lapel Buttons 


kor District and Club Officials 


* 
FOR CLUB OFFICERS 








President’s Button, yellow gold 1” : $3.50 
Past President’s Button, yellow gold_-_.___________ : 3.50 
Club Secretary’s Button, rose gold 3.50 


This button is available to Kiwanis Clubs for Use 
by Club Secretaries during their term of office. 


FOR DISTRICT OFFICERS 








Governor’s Button, green gold $3.50 
Past Governor’s Button, green gold ________ stots 3.50 
Lieutenant Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 
Past Lieutenant Governor’s Button, green gold ‘ 3.50 
District Secretary’s Button, green gold um Soe 


This button available to the District for use by 
the District Secretaries during their term of office. 


Order Now — So that all these Officers start 
their year with the appropriate badge of office 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue : ‘ , Chicago, Illinois 
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Editorial Chat 


{ From all we heard, Christmas pres- 
ents were pretty much of a practical 
kind and not so ornamental. It has 
always been the aim to have THE KI- 
WANIs MAGAZINE a useful publication 
and so our wish for the New Year is 
that all Kiwanians use the MAGAZINE 
for its utmost, informational, educa- 
tional and inspirational values. 
Here’s one idea for 1934. From C. 
Frederick Harley, Vice-President of 
the North Central Kiwanis Club of 
Seattle last year we get this letter: 


Wanted — A Sign Painter! 
“From Seattle to Quebec to Miami to 
Los Angeles to Seattle, thirteen thou- 
gand miles by auto through thousands 
of towns, cities, metropoli in forty 
states and Canada we looked for every 
possible chance to attend a Kiwanis 
meeting. Let us all join in the little 
ditty with the well-known tune: 
“Where, Oh Where can the Kiwanis 
Signs be, 
Where, Oh Where can they be? 
With their word of Welcome for you 
and me, 
Where, Oh Where can they be?” 
“Why not a ‘New Deal’ in signs? 
Every one of our eighteen hundred 
clubs needs better attendance, new 
members, raised morale if Kiwanis is 
to take its part as a leader toward bet- 
ter things spiritually or materially. 
Is there a Kiwanian with soul so dead 
that a neat legible Kiwanis sign does 
not bring renewed joy and pride to 
him as a member? All people will re- 
spect and support those things for 
which we strive when they see our 
emblems, bright and shining at the 
gates of eighteen hundred communi- 
ties. Let’s put some sign painters to 
work and make our signs emblematic 
of the new dawn of better things.” 








{| Kiwanian James W. McKay, Presi- 
dent of the Home Savings and Loan 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, writes: 
“The article on the calendar, written 
by Charles Dexter Morris, which ap- 
peared in the December issue, is in- 
teresting and practical. The Univer- 
sal Calendar, which he suggests, is a 
most practical solution of the calendar 
problem and I hope his association will 
succeed in having it adopted.” 


{ The activity of Kiwanis clubs and 
Kiwanians on behalf of maintaining 
adequate educational facilities is get- 
ting some fine recognition. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor of the Journal of the 
National Educational Association 
writes: 

“Your article A Plea for the Forgot- 
ten Child is a little gem. Keep up the 
good work. No one who has not visited 
the schools widely throughout the 
country can know what a tremendous 
load the teachers are carrying and 
how well they are doing their difficult 
tasks. It is a great encouragement to 
know that the Kiwanis leadership is 
solidly behind the schools. One of the 
best addresses I have heard in many a 
day was made recently at a citizen’s 
conference by an officer of the North 
Carolina Kiwanis clubs.” 


Refer this advertisement to 





. . First to Emerge from the Boiling Caldron of Economic Change, 
This Sensational New 


Unit Manufacturing System 


Will Sweep Thousands of Men (and Women) 
To Independence—Hundreds to Wealth! 
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Those level-headed, clear-thinking 
men (or women) who have the vi- 
sion to see and the courage to act, 
plus a small initial investment, will 
find in this—our first public an- 
nouncement—the most extraordinary 
money-making plan ever presented 
to readers of this, or any other, 
magazine. Not since 1929—not even 
DURING 1929—could you find an 
opportunity such as this in which an 
investment of as little as $50.00 
could pyramid so swiftly into big 
money—could return so much in 
daily cash income. 


First 200 to be Started at Once 


If you have the qualifications set forth be- 
low, you can be among the first 200 men 
or women to be set up in this new business, 
to be put in charge of from one to sixteen 


(THE Machine Age is floundering. 
Mechanization and centralization of 
industry with attendant over-production 
has plunged the world into the worst 
economic chaos of history. Now, for the 
first time, certain clear-cut, definite ideas 
begin to emerge. Among the most defi- 
nite of the new trends is that toward 
manufacture decentralization. “The old 


order changeth” and born of the change 
comes an opportunity for both men and women, 
which can make the thinking people of today 
the dominant leaders of tomorrow. Whereas, in 
the past, great companies have controlled the 
distribution of America’s food (the most basic 
of all industries); whereas most manufactured 
and cooked foods have been turned out by the 
thousands of dozens in great bakeries and fac- 
tories with the aid of huge machines and dis- 
tributed far and wide; there is, today, the clear- 
cut, unmistakable trend toward having these 
same foods manufactured locally by local peo- 
ple, who will turn out smaller quantities, but 
will make a larger profit. 


The Opportunity of a Generation! 


It is because this revolution in manufacturing 
and merchandising has come with such lightning- 
like rapidity that this company, for years a lead- 
ing manufacturer of food producing machinery. 
has converted its entire physical and financial 
resources to the manufacture of small units. To 
keep in step with breath-taking changes, we 
have decided to be the first to give men and 
women in scattered communities an opportunity 
to cash in, even as these stupendous changes 
take place. Now, instead of having all profits 
go to a few big corporations, one of America’s 
most staple, every day articles of food—a prod- 
uct that is consumed by hundreds of millions 
yearly—is to be manufactured locally in every 
community in the United States, distributed by 
these local manufacturers through outlets that 
are already established, and the profit is to re- 
main where it belongs—in the community in 
which the goods are consumed. 


Fits Your Ideas—Your Community! 


This plan necessarily had to be flexible. It had 
to be adaptable to the smallest community as 
well as to the largest city. As a result, the unit 
system of manufacturing has been perfected. By 
this plan anyone can take advantage of the sys- 
tem—anyone can start with one unit at a total 
investment of less than $50.00. The monthly 
profit which can be realized from the operation 
of one unit is $165.00, while a battery of eight 
units, with two employees and with your super- 
vision and help, can net you $1,021.00 per 


manufacturing units, from one to five em- 
ployes, to be given the entire profit from 
each unit, to be shown how a steady, depend- 
able income can be obtained immediately. 


month, after paying for labor and all other 
costs. (See Chart.) This is what we mean by 
“flexible.” This astonishing business can be 
adapted not only to your community, but to 
your personal ambition and your ability. You 
can start small and add additional units to your 
system as demand justifies. 


No Tedious Building Up—No Canvassing! 


This business is a manufacturing business. It is 
in no way related to house-to-house canvassing. 
You manufacture and sell at wholesale only. 
Your entire output is disposed of for you by 
outlets that are already established. It is not an 
experiment and not a business in which the de- 
mand for your product must be built up. While 
the product itself is old and established, as 
staple as ‘‘sugar in a grocery store,” we have, 
in our experiments, developed an absolutely new 
way to produce a _ sencational improvement, 
which has been shown by carefully conducted 
tests to considerably increase the already enor- 
mous consumption of the product. 


Complete Plan Sent Free 


This is as much as we can reveal concerning our 
unit system in the public prints. We are ready 
now to start with the appointment of the first 
200 men and women. We do not care to hear 
from curiosity seekers, dreamers, or people who 
dabble in every new thing that comes along. We 
invite inquiry from serious minded men or 
women, who are willing to put forth great effort 
for great rewards. If you are that kind of a 
person, then write for complete information. 
Facts and exact figures will be sent you by 
return mail. You do not obligate yourself ir 
any way. No salesman will call on you and 
no “high-pressure” literature will be sent you. 
After you have digested the facts, you can de- 
cide for yourself. 


There is, at present, no way to calculate how 
great this business can become, how much you 
can take from it. But, unquestionably, the op- 
portunity is greater today than it ever will be 
again. It is always the people who get in on the 
ground floor who reap the richest rewards. We 
have intentionally omitted a coupon from this 
announcement. Coupon clippers are not wanted. 
But, if the facts presented lead you to agree 
that this opportunity is worth a letter—or a 
telegram—we shall send you without cost or 
obligation all of the figures and complete plans 
that will enable you to take advantage of the 
newest and most revolutionary plan we know 
for making money at once. Address inquiry to 


* 
National Director, Dept. 151 


UNIT MANUFACTURING SYSTEM 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


any friend who may be seeking a profitable life-time business. 
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FORWARD! 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


International President 


HESE are times of exceptional urgency and 
7 exceptional conditions, which demand 
courage and unity. We must all pull to- 
gether in 1934, and by our cooperation, strive to 
put new spirit and new hope in all the people. 

Kiwanis clubs have proven themselves of great 
value in many communities. Many purely social 
clubs have proved themselves of little value. 

A Kiwanis club with an adequate quality mem- 
bership, with an aggressive plan of activities out- 
side the club, and activities of a social nature with- 
in, can prove itself of inestimable value to any 
community. An active club has a wide influence. 

Everyone, during these times, wants the most he 

can get for his money. No better investment can be found than in the spiritual values 
of life, and more intelligent, aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. All these may 
be found in a Kiwanis club. Here is a challenge. 

What the world needs today is new courage 
and unity, new leadership to carry on. Both are 
developed in Kiwanis clubs. Kiwanis is united to- 
day as never before. Its membership is catching 
the spirit of the times, and it's going places. 

No greater service could be rendered to the 
United States and Canada, than the building of 
new Kiwanis clubs in communities where none exists 
at present, and bringing new members into estab- 
lished clubs. Your own community will benefit by 
your ambitions, and you will grow yourself, with 
these new duties. The vista of 1934 is before us. 

With new courage and joy, and united, let us 
go forth, resolved in our own mind, as God gives 
us new strength and enlightenment, to do our part, 
with kindness, faith, sincerity, and a loving heart. 
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Call for Leadership 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


International President 


In the opening address at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council President Johns stressed the need for 
trained leadership in Kiwanis in order to bring about an 
increase in the organization, to direct the efforts of 
Kiwanis on behalf of under-privileged children for the 
promotion of business standards, and to help solve the 
pressing problem of governmental costs and high taxa- 
tion. He urged that Kiwanis make these problems its 
opportunity for still greater achievement during 1934. 


R 


N the course of our study and training at this Inter- 
national Council meeting we cover all the objects and 
objectives of our organization. 

This course of training has been taken up and 
completed by all of your predecessors since the Council 
was established. We have developed some great leaders 
in the past and the success or failure of our efforts in the 
future depends almost wholly upon the type of leadership 
we develop each year. 

You are a very important part of a great organization. 
Upon the district governors I cannot impress too strongly 
the thought that this is your year in Kiwanis. The year 
will pass very quickly and when it is gone you will look 
back and see and think of many things you would like to 
have done during your term of office which you could not 
find the time to do. I therefore urge you to start at once 


preparing your plans for the time when you take up your 
official duties on January first. 

You will find your lieutenant-governors are going to be 
a most important part of your plans. Urge upon them the 
necessity of visiting all the clubs in their divisions as soon 
after taking office as possible. Urge them to make their 
reports promptly to you and International; then to keep 
in close contact with the clubs in their divisions during 
their term of office. Request them to take an active part 
in all inter-club meetings and the activities in all clubs 
in their divisions. 

My observation this year at district conventions has 
been that we have some outstanding Kiwanians as lieuten- 
ant-governors. They have been doing splendid work. 

Above all, I want not only the governors and lieutenant- 
governors to function this year, but I am particularly 
anxious that all International, district and club committees 
function. It is going to be absolutely necessary that this 
be done if the plans we have in mind for Kiwanis this 
year are to be effectively carried out. 

I have reviewed the projected activities proposed by 
the chairmen of the several International committees ap- 
pointed this year, and I am very frank to say they are all 
outstanding, among the finest I have ever reviewed since 
I have been a member of the Board, and from time to 
time in this message I shall borrow some of the thoughts 
of these committees and incorporate them in it. In ap- 
pointing these committees it was my thought only to 
appoint men who would fit into the work of their particu- 
lar committee, as they would naturally be more interested 
in work to their liking. This proved a happy thought, 
because within ten days after sending out my appoint- 
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ments I had acceptances from all but 
two, and these were filled very shortly 
thereafter. 


An Inspirational Year 

Above all, I want this year to be an 
inspirational year. We have heard 
much.of the mechanics of Kiwanis 
during recent years and much about 
its finances, all of which has proved 
very necessary and very profitable. 
We have now reached the point, how- 
ever, where we must get back to the 
fundamentals of Kiwanis and begin re- 
building its membership. We, along 
with every other organization, have 
been making retrenchments, until, like 
all other organizations, we have 
reached the limit, and to go further 
would not only handicap our efficiency, 
but eventually undermine our whole 
structure and destroy our purpose. 

Although our estimated income for 
the current six months’ budget period 
is more than $17,000.00 less than 
the income for the second six months 
of last year, we are operating strictly 
within that income even though it re- 
quires further curtailment of activity 
to do so. Actual income for the four 
months indicates that the estimated in- 
come for the six months will be slightly 
exceeded. 

Our income for the four months 
ended October 31 was $78,589.98 as 
compared to $88,778.63 a year ago. 
Our expenses totaled $69,975.38 as 
compared with $73,548.92 for the same 
period in 1932.*** 


Leadership for Growth 


Today we need men. We need 
leaders. It is a cry from the masses. 
This leadership is needed in the nation, 
in the states, in every community, and 
even in the home. 

With this in mind, our greatest ef- 
fort should be put forth in an en- 
deavor to increase our membership. 
For the past four years we have seen 
a declining membership. Commencing 
with January of this year we had a net 
gain of 534, while in January of 1931 
we had a net loss of 1,253 and Janu- 
ary, 1932, of 1,846. For February of 
this year we had a net gain of 449, 
while we had a net loss of 1,188 in 
February, 1931, and a net loss of 1,032 
in 1982. We have had a net gain 
every month this year except June and 
July. It seems like old times. We 
have built six clubs since the conven- 
tion at Los Angeles this year, while 
we built four all last year. 

My travels this year have convinced 
me that we are united in Kiwanis to- 
day as never before since I have been 
in the organization. There is a fine 
Kiwanis spirit existing among the 
membership of all clubs today. This 
means success for Kiwanis, because 
Kiwanis is made up of the interested 
Kiwanian in all clubs. Today he is 


ready and willing to go somewhere. I 
have discovered that most Kiwanians 
love their organization and the things 
for which it stands. With such a feel- 


ing on the part of the membership we 
just cannot stand still or go backward. 
The power of this great brain force 
leads us on to better things. 

The Attendance Committee this year 
has some fine plans, and with the anti- 
cipated increase in membership the 
Kiwanis Education Committee will be 
kept busy. 

The Public Affairs Committee and 
the Inter-Club Relations Committee, 
working in close harmony, can do more 
to increase the membership than any 
of the other committees because one 
will get the clubs together and the 
other furnish many of the programs 
dealing with our special objectives and 
several of our main objects and ob- 
jectives. This increase in membership 
will put new life and an improved 
morale in clubs. 

At your own club and at these in- 
ter-club meetings do not lose an op- 
portunity to call attention to the 
Toronto Convention. Let us make it 
one of our best, if not the best con- 
vention, we have ever held. The 
Toronto club is making every prepara- 
tion for our comfort and the program 
is to be an outstanding one. 

To bring this increase about is the 
most important problem we shall have 
to face with present economic condi- 
tions. 

It should be our sole purpose to 
bring this increase about by pressing 
into service all of our past Interna- 
tional, district and club officers, and 
bring to Kiwanians and the public as 
a whole a broader conception of our 
objects and objectives. 

There has never been a time when 
the people of the United States and 
Canada have been so hungry for 
knowledge to help them solve their 
problems as today. I have addressed 
gatherings of Kiwanians within the 
past sixty days at inter-club meetings 
where the room was too small to hold 
the crowd and they had to be fed out- 
side and then be brought in for the 
program later. 


The Under-Privileged Child Problem 


I find everywhere that due to eco- 
nomic conditions the under-privileged 
child objective is a timely subject. It 
should be most interesting when we 
realize that of the forty-five million 
school children of grade school age 
and under, less than thirty-five mil- 
lions are normal measured in terms of 
physical possessions; that 1,800,000 
children have defective speech directly 
traceable to nervous parental strain; 
2,000,000 have defective hearts, trace- 
able to some cause; 1,000,000 are 
blind; 1,800,000 are cripples; and 5,- 
500,000, although under twelve years 
of age, have developed behavior prob- 
lems; that with six million fathers un- 
employed, many million American 
boys and girls have been drafted, un- 
willingly, into the under-privileged 
army. Child welfare today is our big- 
gest economic problem. 

Your job this year will be to aid in 
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salvaging the child life from an eco- 
nomic wreckage more widespread and 
devastating than has ever visited any 
people. Kiwanis must help meet the 
needs of the ever-increasing leisure 
hours, to provide diversion. Kiwanis 
must become a character-building insti- 
tution. You can provide leadership 
which will interest others in this great 
work of helping men, women and 
children to get away from the stress 
and strain of economic demands and 
provide hours when pressing problems 
may be forgotten or minimized by pro- 
viding means of diversion. 

Above all, during this period of hys- 
teria use every means possible to see 
that school budgets are not cut to the 
point where the child is deprived of an 
education and thus undermine the 
foundation of our civilization. This is 
no idle dream. For the current year 
1933, 2,269 schools in eleven states 
were closed before February 28, deny- 
ing education to 145,700 children. By 
March 30, 19338, fifty counties out of 
67 in Alabama closed their schools, 
affecting eighty-one per cent of all 
children in rural white schools. Sus- 
pension of school construction has af- 
fected at least 400,000 school children 
who either have insufficient shelter or 
none. at all. 

There is also a child labor amend- 
ment up for ratification. Fifteen 
states have already ratified the amend- 
ment. It requires twenty-one more. 
According to the last federal census 
there were more than 2,000,000 chil- 
dren working in the United States. 
More than a milion of these were en- 
gaged in occupations other than farm- 
ing. 

If Congress is given full power to 
fix limits, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under the age of 
eighteen years, thousands of children 
ean be returned to school and their 
places taken by adults now jobless. 

All codes under the N.R.A. prohibit 
child labor, but these codes only pro- 
vide temporary relief. It is needless 
for me to say to you that these boys 
and girls will in a very short time be 
taking our places as citizens and offi- 
cers of this government. Whatever they 
are when they take our places will 
determine the kind of a government 
we shall have then. What a splendid 
opportunity for our Boys and Girls 
Work Committees, our Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committees, our Vocation- 
al Guidance Committees, and those 
handling our special objective ‘‘Main- 
tenance of Adequate Educational 
Facilities” to do a great work and 
bring new members into our clubs. 

The Classification and Membership 
Committee have a pleasant but exact- 
ing year ahead of them. Our organiza- 
tion is now over eighteen years old. 
Many charter members are now much 
older in years than they were when 
they first became Kiwanians. 

Clubs should be urged in increasing 
their membership to give proper at- 

(Turn to Page 43) 
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Kiwanis Moves In A New Direction 


and is again on the move.” 
These words were’ spoken 
some years ago by that great leader 
in South Africa, General and Premier 
Smuts. They might well be the words 
of some leader today. They are all 
the truer at the present time than 
they were when spoken, because the 
world surely is in a state of flux 
greater than ever before. The stakes 
of home, social and economic life, of 
business, industry, and government— 
all stakes—are pulled up and we are 
on the move. But I am sure that we 
do not yet know where we are moving. 
So far as Kiwanians are concerned 
we should strive to give our leadership 
to make certain that the move shall 
be in the right direction; that so far 
as our organization is concerned we 
shall strive to have Kiwanis move in 
the right direction to play its full part 
in these days, the seriousness of which 
we fully appreciate. We must think 
and plan and strive so that in this day 
of change and movement society shall 
neither go back to an Egypt of bond- 
age nor wander forty years in a wilder- 
ness of disturbed conditions, but 
rather, that humanity shall move on 
into a Promised Land of better con- 
ditions socially, economically, govern- 
mentally, nationally, world-wide. 


“| [iand is a has struck its tents 


Gun Must Be Pointed Right 


The son of a rich sire in New York 
City was a member of a hunting party 
in the Maine woods some years ago 
which included a friend of mine, a 
college classmate. The spoiled son 
had one of the best Remingtons that 
money could buy, especially engraved 
and decorated. He had himself pano- 
plied in about every form of para- 
phernalia for hunting that a very 
energetic and persuasive salesman in 
a sporting goods store could get him to 
buy. But he was returning from that 
hunting trip without one bit of game. 
And he was complaining a great deal 
and blaming his hard luck upon the old 
Maine guide, whereupon that guide 
turned to him and said, “Boy, that gun 
of yours is all right, but the trouble 
is it was not pointed right.’”’ In these 
days one of the essentials is that think- 
ing men, men who are trying to play a 
vital part in affairs, should give much 
thought to direction. It is not enough 
just to move, it is not enough just to 
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We must be headed 
right in Kiwanis. We must be pointed 
right in affairs in general. We must 
be moving in the right direction 
socially, economically, governmentally, 
and in Kiwanis. 

That brilliant, efficient, and inspir- 
ing young President of the University 
of Chicago said recently to a confer- 
ence of university administrators, ‘“‘An 
administrative officer who merely ad- 
ministers is not worthy of the name. 
It is his task to provide the imagina- 
tion and the leadership that will make 
his institution move forward * * *,” 
Men, you are the main administrative 
leaders of Kiwanis, responsible for 
International administration and for 
district administration. Most of us also 
have responsibilities for club adminis- 
tration in some way or another. It 
is not enough for us to see that the 
mere operating details of administra- 
tion are cared for. That is not leader- 
ship. That is not the fulfillment of 
our function. It is for us as admin- 
istrators in Kiwanis to have vision, 
to exercise imagination, to think, to 
plan, to strive, that Kiwanis may move 
in the right direction—forward! 

As your Secretary I may say that I 
have striven in a modest way to fulfill 
this ideal of an administrator set forth 
by President Hutchins. I did not accept 
this position to be merely a chief clerk 
or office manager of Kiwanis. I gave up 
a place of leadership to accept the In- 
ternational secretaryship because I had 
a vision of a real opportunity and 
responsibility through that position to 
share in a leadership of this organiza- 
tion, to join with the other officers and 
leaders in making certain that Kiwanis 
should move in the right direction, and 
that direction forward. Whether I 
have succeeded in any degree, I am not 
arguing. That has been the ideal of 
service cherished by your Secretary. I 
am not unmindful of the administra- 
tive details for which I am responsible, 
but I shall always strive to have a 
share in the leadership that will make 
Kiwanis move forward. 

Asked at the last International 
Council to bring a message, I gave the 
results of my own sincere thinking 
over two or three years on the problem 
of the tomorrow for Kiwanis. In what 
direction shall Kiwanis move in these 
coming years? How shall the leader- 
ship of Kiwanis direct the great poten- 
tialities of this organization in a 
manner that shall make it the most 


point somewhere. 


By FRED. C. W. PARKER 


International Secretary 


effective, the most achieving, not in 
a selfish sense, but in the true unselfish 
spirit of service to humanity and 
society? And I expressed then and 
reiterated in the address that I gave 
to the Los Angeles Convention, my 
convictions that from now on the times 
especially challenge Kiwanis not to 
discontinue its fine service in philan- 
thropic fields, but especially to enlist 
its leadership in a positive, aggressive, 
militant citizenship program. It is high 
time that Kiwanis should remember the 
“city” in “citizenship” and put the 
“men” in “government.” There is no 
more challenging question to ask our- 
selves than what shall it profit if Ki- 
wanis helps that under-privileged 
child or guides that youth in regard 
to the investment of his life or devotes 
itself to other fine service for boys and 
girls, and then by a careless indiffer- 
ence or cowardly neglect of facing the 
real issues of citizenship shall allow 
conditions to continue that create un- 
der-privileged children so fast that we 
can never catch up with the problem, 
that make conditions in which there is 
no opportunity to invest their lives 
and that continue those conditions that 
damn boys and girls instead of help- 
ing them to blossom into an abundant 
and fine life? 


Lead in a Militant Citizenship 

I am therefore summoning Kiwanis 
to move in a new direction—to lead in 
a militant citizenship. My challenge 
to Kiwanis today can be summed up 
in these words: Kiwanis should con- 
tinue to use its leadership in the fields 
of its philanthropic objectives, but in 
the future it should especially direct 
its leadership to incite its members to 
the larger practical realization of its 
long-expressed object and objective— 
“a more intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship”; first, by in- 
spiring and guiding real thinking on 
the serious problems that especially in 
these days confront us socially, econom- 
ically, governmentally, and political- 
ly; second, by stimulating individual 
members to take a larger practical 
part in political activities, especially in 
their local communities; and third, by 
urging upon our members the faithful 
discharge of the many duties of citizen- 
ship; all to the end that government, 
and first, local government, shall be 
simpler, more scientific and business- 
like in methods, free from spoilsmen 
and self-seeking office holders, more 





effective in absolute opposition to 
waste, graft, racketeering and crime, 
and also in larger service to all peo- 
ple, and yet that such improved govern- 
ment shall be maintained at a reduced 
cost which shall lessen the present bur- 
den of crushing taxation. 


Reasons for Kiwanis Movement 

There are ample reasons for Ki- 
wanis moving in this new direction. 

First, the very times in which we 
live. We must all be conscious of the 
change in attitude and spirit that is 
taking place. We formerly had our 
minds set upon machines, inventions, 
and creature comforts, the material 
things. These are now not so much in 
the forefront of our thinking. We are 
now heeding far more seriously the 
moral, the human, and the spiritual. 
These we now see are the needs of the 
day in which we live. I am not now 
prophesying another great Moody and 
Sankey religious revival, but I am de- 
claring that a genuine revival of the 
evaluation of the higher things of life 
is already upon us. We are more 
earnestly seeking the things that make 
for the higher life of the spirit. The 
very times give a peculiar opportunity 
to Kiwanis which has as one of its 
objects “To give primacy to the human 
and spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life.” 

The times also demand this on our 
part because of the necessity for ap- 
plying in the field of social and 
especially governmental life the meth- 
ods that we have applied in a most 
elaborate and comprehensive manner 
in business and industry. We have 
hardly made a beginning of applying 
science and research to those great 
fields of the human and the moral and 
the spiritual. General Motors main- 
tains at the cost of millions a great 
research bureau or department, but 
we are hardly spending pennies for 
governmental research. More is being 
spent for social research. But there 
is need in these very times to apply 
the scientific research method to the 
great realm of those higher values of 
life in the thorough and comprehen- 
sive manner in which they have been 
applied in the materialistic fields of 
business and industry. 

Also, the class distinction that ex- 
ists in this field of citizenship and gov- 
ernment peculiarly summons Kiwanis 
to this forward step in a new direction. 
Kiwanians have been interested in clos- 
ing the gap between the farmer and 
the city man. We have taken some in- 
terest in trying to lessen and even put 
an end to that great gulf between capi- 
tal and labor. But men, one of the 
most tragic class distinctions that con- 
fronts us today is that great distance 
between those men that are carrying 
on daily the affairs of city, county, 
state, and province, and even our 


Federal and Dominion governments, 
and the so-called “respectable” citizens 
who count themselves under the banner 


of good citizenship. There is a great 
gulf fixed. The good citizens keep 
apart from the practical politicians. 
They refuse to associate with them. 
Those in practical politics are dubbed 
an unclean bunch. They are shunned 
like the lepers of old. Good folk pass 
them by on the other side; they are not 
fit to associate with. And that leaves 
the practical politicians their grand op- 
portunity—and they certainly see to it 
that the different phases of govern- 
ment are run in their interest and not 
for the good of society. 

This gap must be overcome if we are 
going to get anywhere in the practical 
improvement of government, especially 
in a democracy. These so-called re- 
spectable citizens who are really funda- 
mentally interested in the best things 
for their community and society must 
get down there in party councils, in 
practical politics, and have a part in 
that which determines our government. 
If the Augean stables need cleaning 
they must get on the job. Even if 
they get a little soiled they will do 
more than standing apart and shouting, 
“Unclean!”’ to the bunch doing things. 

Another reason for this forward step 
is that Kiwanis is qualified for the job. 
Of course, Kiwanis cannot do the 
whole job. No one could be so foolish 
as to cherish any such thought. But 
Kiwanis can make a start and do its 
part and have its share in creating a 
public opinion that will gradually 
change these conditions. 

The ideals and objectives of Ki- 
wanis are all in line with this practical 
program. We have a membership of 
just the class that I have been talking 
about, the kind of citizens who ought 
to be doing their utmost to have 
qualified men elected to office, who 
should be down there helping politi- 
cians and governmental employes in 
every possible way to do their jobs, 
who ought to do their full share to re- 
move this great gulf to which I have 
referred. Kiwanis has the general 
organization structure for such a 
citizenship program, International, dis- 
trict, and club committees for promot- 
ing it, a system of weekly meetings 
with their forum possibilities to incite 
thinking and educate members on prob- 
lems. The Kiwanis Magazine can be 
of great assistance. Kiwanis has a tre- 
mendously practical equipment for 
moving forward in this new direction. 

And here is another reason. Kiwanis 
has given the member who by tem- 
perament and interest is anxious and 
willing to serve the under-privileged 
child, his opportunity. Kiwanis has 
given the member interested in the 
farm crisis and the bringing of the 
farmer and the city man together, his 
opportunity. Kiwanis has given op- 
portunities to those members who are 
interested in activities like vocational 
guidance and education and who desire 
to minister to boys and girls. But Ki- 
wanis has not yet practically geared 
up a program that challenges some of 
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our very strongest and finest mem- 
bers who as experts in governmental 
administration, as students of political 
science, government, and citizenship, 
or only as loyal and earnest citizens, 
have a deep yearning to have a part in 
the better governmental day. To these 
Kiwanis has provided no well-planned 
way by which they may consecrate 
their lives on the altar of citizenship. 
How are we going to hold some of our 
strong men in Kiwanis? One of the 
ways is to challenge them with a prac- 
tical program of militant citizenship. 

This is no pipe dream. There are 
examples enough to show beyond a 
doubt that when good men get desper- 
ately in earnest and are willing to pay 
the price in labor and sacrifice, the job 
can be done. But it cannot be done 
on paper. It cannot be done from 
the comfort of our firesides. It cannot 
be done as a means of pleasure-seek- 
ing. It has to be accomplished as a 
real he-man’s job. 

We are a good deal like those three 
little pigs we are hearing so much 
about just now, though not in all ways. 
We sing, ‘‘Who’s afraid of the big 
bad Mayor, who’s afraid of the big 
bad City Council, and who’s afraid of 
the big bad criminal and racketeer?”’ 
But when any of these says, “Boo!” 
believe me, we scat! 

These conditions bring a real chal- 
lenge to Kiwanis. We have to change 
our activity front and develop definite 
plans by which we move forward in 
giving a practical expression to this 
citizenship program. In our Objects 
and Objectives we have long had a 
finely phrased standard of citizenship, 
but we have done very little by way 
of real creative thinking and definite 
planning to guide and help our clubs 
and our members to make this flesh 
and blood. 

This is no time to present my 
thoughts in regard to the detailed plan 
of such a program. However, I do 
wish to offer some general suggestions. 


Some Suggestions 

In the first place, our International 
Committees on Public Affairs should 
take the leadership in this citizenship 
program. They should develop definite 
plans that will offer to clubs specific 
suggestions for practical action. They 
should outline methods for coérdinat- 
ing all Kiwanis resources and provide 
information in regard to the magazine 
articles, pamphlets, books, etc., which 
are available for the assistance of 
members and clubs. It is not enough 
unctuously to quote our object or ob- 
jective as though such verbal utterance 
would cure our ills and improve our 
government. It is not enough merely 
to preach to members about thinking 
on our problems and being good 
citizens. 

We must furnish the blueprints that 
will offer practical suggestions to in- 
spire real activity. This is the history 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Administrative Policies 


mind and body of Kiwanis. I now 

wish to have you consider that 
other essential, the soul of Kiwanis. 
It has been truthfully said that we are 
individually made up with three ca- 
pacities, mental, physical and spiritual. 
If we neglect any one of them we are 
only living up to two-thirds of our pos- 
sibilities. So in my opinion if we neg- 
lect to give the proper stress to the 
spiritual side of Kiwanis, we are 
taking away from it a very essential 
and important part. 

International Trustee George Snell 
said we must think more and must 
work more in Kiwanis. I should like to 
add that we must feel more. We must 
give a proper consideration always to 
the heart and soul of Kiwanis which 
are its great objects and objectives. 
When we have done that we will have 
the well-rounded and more nearly 
complete life which we all desire. 


Fim two days we considered the 


The Meaning of a Name 

Just a few years ago a_ business 
men’s club was formed in the city of 
Detroit. It had to have a name. The 
definition, as it came to me and as I 
have always understood it, is that it 
was coined from an Indian word or 
words meaning, to make one’s self 
known, to impress one’s self. The slo- 
gan first adopted was, “We Trade,” 
which can mean nothing but that this 
organization was born in selfishness. 
Then came one of the first great de- 
velopments, and “We Trade” became 
“We Build.” 

This is the point I want to stress, 
Regardless of what the name meant 
originally, to everyone now the name 
“Kiwanis” means “We Build.” The 
selection of that name and that motto 
seems to me must have been guided by 
the hand of fate. But the practical 
significance of that name and that 
motto in this year 1933, and in your 
administrative year will become just 
what each Kiwanis club and each Ki- 
wanian makes it mean. What each 
club and each member does in this re- 
gard depends upon your leadership and 
the leadership of those who are asso- 
ciated with you. 

I am very firm in the opinion that 
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any let-down in morale in Kiwanis can 
be traced to a lack of morale in the 
leaders of Kiwanis. Therefore, I am 
perfectly justified in asking this ques- 
tion: What have you done in the past, 
what are you doing now, and above all 
what will you do in the future to make 
that name “Kiwanis” and that motto 
“We Build’ mean the most it can mean 
in your communities, in your districts 
and in the two great countries in which 
our clubs are located? 

What have you done and what will 
you do “to give primacy to the human 
and spiritual rather than the material 
values of life?” What have you done 
and what will you do “to encourage the 
daily living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships?” What have 
you done and what will you do “to pro- 
mote the adoption and application of 
higher social, business and _ profes- 
sional standards?” 

What have you done and what will 
you do to “develop by precept: and 
example a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship?’”’ What 
have you done and what will you do 
“to provide through Kiwanis a more 
practical means to form enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic serv- 
vice, and to build better communities?” 
What have you done and what will you 
do “to codperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which makes possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism and good will?” 

These great objects have become as 
fixed as the stars and comprise the soul 
of Kiwanis, broad enough for the most 
liberal mind, sacred enough for the 


most spiritually iaclined, practical 
enough for the most practical of men. 
Key Words 


Sometimes I wonder if those great 
pioneers of Kiwanis, the framers of 
these objects of ours, realized that the 
key words in them embrace almost all 
the precepts of human endeavor to- 
ward right human relationships: 

To “give” and “encourage.” 

To “promote,” to “develop,” to 
“provide,” to “codperate.” 

Can you imagine anything you 
should do as a good man and a good 
citizen which is not covered by those 
key words? 


| Our Objects, Objectives and 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


Immediate Past International President 


I like to think of that first great 
objective as being the greatest of them 
all because it embraces them all. To 
give of our money. To give encourage- 
ment. To give of time to promote. To 
give of time to develop. To give of 
time to provide. To give codperation. 
To give the pat on the shoulder when 
that shoulder is stooped and broken 
through life. To give the handclasp 
when every other hand is turned away. 
To give the cup of cold water. 

When we have done all these we 
have truly given “primacy to the hu- 
man and spiritual,’ and the name “Ki- 
wanis” and the motto “We Build” will 
mean what they should mean every- 
where. 

I know of no better means of illus- 
tration of this than the beautiful 
story of the widow’s mite. She had but 
little and she gave all that she had. 
The spirit of that woman’s giving has 
been the symbol of all true-hearted 
giving and has meant more to the 
world than all the foundations of all 
the millionaires of earth. 


What Are You Doing? 


Next, may I ask you, what have you 
done, what are you doing, and what 
will you do with the great objectives 
which have been so carefully planned 
and promoted? Each administration 
has its stated objectives of definite 
program for districts and clubs as well 
as members. These like the objects, 
have almost become fixed. There is 
not much change this year. They con- 
sist of five general and two special 
objectives, which read as_ follows. 


Listen to them once more: 

Service to under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

Intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship. 

Friendly understanding among all 
citizens rural and urban. 

Vocational guidance. 

Boys and girls work. 


And the special objectives: 
Maintenance of adequate educa- 
tional facilities, especially those 
making for character development. 
Business-like methods in admin- 
istrative government with special 
attention to local government. 
(Turn to page 45) 





Information about Kiwanis, best methods of 
administration with emphasis on district ad- 
ministration, and inspiration for better leader- 
ship and greater activity — these were the 
three co-related parts of the Council program. 


The International Council . 


Ti BOVE all I want this year to be 
Ae inspirational year.” So said 
International President Johns. 

With this thought predominant 
seventy-three Kiwanians, representing 
every district of Kiwanis International, 
its International Officers and Trustees 
and its Past International Presidents 
met in Chicago for three days, Novem- 
ber 9-11, studying, learning and de- 
vising more and better ways to make 
sure that Kiwanis would, in a greater 
and more valuable manner, fill its 
place in the complicated scheme of 
present-day life. It was the winter 
meeting of the International Council, 
that great body made up of District 
Governors-Elect, International Officers 
and Trustees, the Past International 
Presidents and having with it by 
courtesy of invitation the chairman of 
International committees. 

It was a great and valuable meeting 
for a number of reasons. It was a 
meeting of celebration and thankful- 
ness, a meeting of plans and promises 
and pledges. Thankful because, as 
President Johns said, “We have a net 
gain in membership every month in 
this year but two and we have built 
six clubs since the Los Angeles Con- 
vention as against four all last year. 
We are united in Kiwanis as never 
before.”” Planning and promising and 
pledging to enter into the new im- 
portant duties with enthusiasm and 
with knowledge that the message of 
Kiwanis is needed and will be wel- 
comed by the people of the North 
American continent. Incidentally a 
standing pledge of loyalty fittingly 
concluded the meeting. 

Members of the Council dodged no 
problems because the problems were 
complex or because the solution of 
the problems seemed difficult of ac- 
complishment. They faced the prob- 
lems. The Council recognized what 
was needed when President Johns said, 
“The greatest explosive known to man- 
kind is made up of idle hands, empty 
stomachs and desperate minds.”’ They 
recognized the need of leadership and 
the fact that school budgets despite 


hysteria must not be cut to a point 
where the child is deprived of an edu- 
cation and the foundation of civiliza- 
tion is undermined, They recognized it 
was necessary in many cases to restore 
“citizen” to citizenship. They recog- 
nized taxes were high and incomes low 
and political bosses fattening on tax- 
payers’ sorrows. They recognized that 
Kiwanis leadership could bring help 
and that Kiwanis was obligated to 
make available its leadership. 

The Council was divided into three 
general sections, namely, Information, 
Administration and Inspiration. 

It was fitting that the first session be 
devoted to Information, not primary 
information but specific information 
on those things which can best be 
dispensed by sending it to Kiwanians 
through their leaders. International 
trustees, elected at International con- 
ventions by representatives of the 
clubs of Kiwanis International, im- 
parted to district governors, elected 
by representatives of clubs at district 
conventions, the information which 
will through lieutenant-governors and 
club presidents be imparted to all Ki- 
wanians throughout North America. 

On that “Day of Information” Presi- 
dent Johns welcomed the group and 
impressed upon them the importance 
of their work. ‘“‘We are here to solve 
the problems of Kiwanis” he said, ‘“‘the 
success or failure of our efforts rests 
upon the shoulders of those assembled 
here at this time.” 

Finances were discussed and ex- 
plained by Trustee <A. Copeland 
Callen, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and by International Treasurer 
H. G. Hatfield. The complete picture 
of Kiwanis International’s financial 
structure and the method of adminis- 
tering its funds proved interesting and 
to some surprising because of its 
thoroughness. It was easy to realize 
after these explanations why Kiwanis 
International is regarded as one of 
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by MERTON S. HEISS 


the most carefully financed organiza- 
tions in existence. 

When International Trustee Charles 
S. Donley discussed membership this 
year there were notes of confidence 


and some evidences of pardonable 
pride. The membership figures of Ka- 
wanis International this year have 


been in black, not the all too familiar 
red. A special committee headed by 
Trustee Donley some time ago de- 
veloped a plan largely responsible for 
the use of more black and less red ink. 

The building of new clubs, the op- 
portunities still existing and the obli- 
gations involved were discussed by 
Trustee George E. Snell. There still 
are hundreds of communities hungry 
for Kiwanis and hundreds of com- 
munities needing and entitled to Ki- 
wanis. Possible reasons of the past 
for not building clubs in certain com- 
munities have vanished. Kiwanis is 
needed for new demands. 

George W. Kimball, Assistant Secre- 
tary, told of the departments and the 
staff men at International Headquart- 
ers. There was a bit of satisfaction in 
the telling and great satisfaction in the 
hearing for it was brought out that 
the departmental affairs of Kiwanis 
were administered, under the Inter- 
national Secretary, responsible to the 
Board of Trustees, by a corps of ex- 
perienced, loyal and above all, in- 
terested folks. Members of the Head- 
quarters staff are members of Kiwanis 
and salaried employes of Kiwanis be- 
cause they love Kiwanis and they work 
for Kiwanians with the same zeal that 
governs the volunteer worker. 

District conventions were discussed 
by Trustee Harper Gatton whose ex- 
perience as district secretary, district 
governor and as an _ International 
trustee qualified him for this subject. 

Leadership Training was learnedly 
gone into by Trustee William J. Car- 
rington whose reputation as an au- 
thority on his subject is certainly 
recognized in every division of every 
district in Kiwanis. 

The Governor’s Conference on the 
afternoon of this first “Information 
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Day”? was presided over by Trustee 
Charles E. Millikan and for three hours 
necessary information was systemati- 
cally imparted and absorbed. 

On Friday the day of “Administra- 
tion” the Objects and Special Objec- 
tives were capably and interestingly 
discussed by Vice-President Arch A. 
Schramm with the Administrative 
Policies as the subject for Trustee 
Clinton S. Harley. A preview of the 
1934 International convention program 
was given by Norton J. Williams, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Convention Program. 

The interesting and important de- 
tails of Field Service and Headquar- 
ters Service were explained by Walter 
Ingram of the Headquarters staff, 
manager of the Field Service Depart- 
ment. The three contests authorized 
by Kiwanis International, Attendance, 
Achievement and Convention Attend- 
ance were discussed by John W. David- 
son, A. F. Branton and Trustee An- 
drew Whyte, chairmen respectively of 
the committees named. Trustee 
Claude A. Dock discussed and ex- 
plained ‘‘Coéperation between District 
and International Committees.” 

The final day of the Council was 
“Inspiration Day” and particular at- 
tention is paid to the addresses of that 
day because President Johns made 
very evident the fact that he desired 
special emphasis paid to “Inspiration” 
when he said, “We have heard much 
of the mechanics of Kiwanis during 
recent years and much about its 
finances, all of which has proved nec- 
essary and very profitable. We have 
now reached the point, however, where 
we must get back to the fundamentals 
of Kiwanis. Today we need men. We 
need leaders. It is a cry from the 
masses. This leadership is needed in 
the nation, in the states, in every com- 
munity and even in the home.” 


The spiritual side of Kiwanis came 
in for particular mention by Immediate 
Past International President Carl E. 
Endicott. He asked the question, 
‘“‘What have we done in the past, what 
are we doing now and what will we 
do in the future to make ‘We Build’ 
mean most in the community, state and 
nation?” The answer, he suggested, 
should be thought out by every Ki- 
wanian. Advice from the Scriptures 
would prove helpful he additionally 
stated and quoted, “And Jehu drew 
his bow with his full strength.” ‘Let 
us,” said Past President Endicott, 
“sive our full strength to the tasks 
facing us. Let us not neglect the 
spiritual side of Kiwanis,’ was his 
parting advice. 

Governor-Elect Gordon S. Doding- 
ton, of Toronto, who also is a member 
of the International Committee on 
Convention Program, made an eloquent 
plea for attendance at the Interna- 
tional convention to be held in Toronto, 
June 10 to 14. He extended to the 
assembled members of the Council 
and through them to all Kiwanians of 
the organization a sincere and cordial 
invitation to come early and stay late. 
“Toronto,” he said “means ‘place of 
meeting’ and we await you with open 
arms, open hearts and open hearths. 
We are striving to surpass the Toronto 
Convention of 1922.” 

International Trustee Isaac P. Mc- 
Nabb appropriately spoke on Inter- 
national Good Will, recalling the peace 
and understanding existing not only 
between the peoples of the United 
States and Canada but between the 
peoples of the United States and those 
comprising the great family of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
With common literature, law, language, 
sports, customs, ideas and ideals he 
felt it was necessary to the welfare of 
the entire world that there never be 


anything to disturb the existing rela- 
tionship. “Anything that has a ten- 
dency to more closely bind together the 
United States and Canada,” he con- 
cluded, “benefits the entire world.” 

An effective Armistice Day observ- 
ance was held immediately following 
Trustee McNabb’s address. Tom Hus- 
selton, chairman of the International 
Committee on Music developed the 
brief but impressive program. 

George Hixson (first International 
President) greeted the assembled Ki- 
wanians, a George Hixson with a mel- 
low memory of Kiwanis in the early 
days, a knowledge of Kiwanis in its 
struggles through the years and a 
George Hixson with a clear and keen 
appreciation of the Kiwanis that exists 
today and with a great and abiding 
faith in the Kiwanis of the future. He 
found times had changed, material 
things had changed but Kiwanis re- 
mained unchanged in that it was pre- 
pared ‘now as then’ to do the things 
that were necessary to do. “You gov- 
ernors,” he said, “are the salesmen 
and the representatives of an organiza- 
tion that has never defaulted a bond 
and which has yearly increased its 
dividends.” That “Kiwanis IS build- 
ing’ was his declaration and con- 
clusion. 

An eloquent tribute to Horace Mc- 
David, the leader lost to Kiwanis in 
person but ever present in memory 
and appreciation of deeds done and 
deeds inspired was delivered by Past 
International President Raymond M. 
Crossman. 

Speaking for the Past International 
Presidents Edmund F. Arras reminded 
the assembled governors they would 
soon begin their “year of privilege” 
and urged them to equip themselves 
with great personal enthusiasm and 
knowledge so that they could fittingly 

(Turn to page 40) 








Members of the International Council at work. 
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AY 1 begin by paraphrasing one 
M of Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome” in this manner: 

Ye Good Men of Kiwanis, 
With faithful hearts and true; 
I laud your great Objectives, 
Thy noble deeds review. 
Come make a circle ’round me, 
Mark well the words I say; 

A tale of Kiwanis beginnings— 

A tale of Kiwanis today. 

Let me take you into the beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region of New York 
State. Come with me to the place 
where I have been privileged to spend 
my summers during the past forty and 
more years. Not a large lake—just a 
small, unassuming lake. Waters clear, 
cool and sparkling, nestling among sur- 
rounding hills—beloved by me as a 
boy—dear to me always. 

Then, along the shores of this lake 
were some fifty or more simple cot- 
tages—now, hundreds of summer resi- 
dences occupy the shores. 

Then, there were a few rowboats 
and an occasional canoe. Now, the day- 
light air is filled with the noisy and 
raucous exhaust of motors, and the 
placid surface of the lake is constantly 
stirred with their wash and swells. 

Then we traveled to and fro by 
railroad and steamboat. Now, we travel 
in more or less luxurious automobiles. 

Then, traveling expense was very 
slight. Now, the daily expenditure ex- 
ceeds the weekly budget of other days. 

Then, a cottage small and crude, 
lighted by coal oil lamps or candles. 
Now, more pretentious homes pre- 
dominate, with modern conveniences 
and electric lights. 

Then, access by country roads, 
rough, muddy or dusty. Now a smooth, 
paved highway makes travel easy, swift 
and comfortable. 

So it is with Kiwanis: Compare the 
less than fifty clubs of then, with the 
nearly 1900 clubs of now! The single, 
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small office of Kiwanis in 1916, with 
the commodious quarters and smoothly 
functioning, modernly equipped Ki- 
wanis laboratory of 1933. Contrast the 
twenty-five cent dues of then with the 
increased but very necessary dues now. 
The loose, simple structure of Interna- 
tional then, with the complex, close- 
ly-knitted fabric of now; with its dis- 
tricts, its divisions, its district conven- 
tions, its International and district 
committees, this International Council, 
and in addition—a competent secre- 
tarial and office staff—well organized, 
necessary and most efficient. 

Yes, times have changed—but has 
Kiwanis changed with the times? Is 
the Kiwanis of Then the Kiwanis of 
Now? 

The old lake road has changed, con- 
veniences have replaced the crudities 
of the past, expenses have increased 
many fold, our superficial serenity has 
been disturbed by modern perplexities. 
Simplicity may even be said to have 
given way to sumptuousness. 

Years ago we had a Kiwanis Creed. 
Now, Objects and Objectives. 

Then, the final clause summing up 
our Creed read: “To realize that we 
live not for ourselves, but for others.” 

Now, in reading Article II of our 
Constitution we find these words: “To 
give primacy to the human and spir- 
itual rather than to the material val- 
ues of life” and “to encourage the 
daily living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships.” 

That final clause in the then Kiwanis 
Creed was suggested by John E. Ma- 
bie, a member of my own club, 
(Rochester, New York) and a news- 
paper man. In poor health and cau- 
tioned by his physician not to overdo, 
he worked tirelessly to put over the 
first Kiwanis edition of any newspaper. 
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I remember sitting up all night, with 
Jack, getting out and arranging mate- 
rial, writing final articles, correcting 
copy, finally putting the paper to bed. 
The news section of this Kiwanis Edi- 
tion when delivered on Sunday morn- 
ing to the subscribers, contained a 
brief notice of his passing. A _ sacri- 
fice on the altar of Kiwanis, and, would 
it not cause embarrassment to some 
here today, many instances could be 
recited of those who have ventured 
business, health and even life itself in 
furthering the glory of Kiwanis. 
Heroes Then and Heroes Now! 

Oft, years ago, I stood at daybreak 
looking eastward over the quiet sur- 
face of the lake toward the distant 
hills, and watched the sunrise, slowly 
lighting up the far horizon. Uncon- 
sciously I drew a deeper breath and 
heartbeats quickened. 

Now again I stand looking over the 
same lake and with the same hills in 
the distance, facing another sunrise— 
one might almost believe it to be the 
same sunrise I saw then. But now I see 
beyond the sunrise, with more mature 
eyes, a deeper beauty and a more-ex- 
panding horizon. Breathing deep the 
clear, morning air, my soul is thrilled 
with the dawn of a new day—a day of 
possibilities—a day of opportunities. 

Kiwanis has_ successively passed 
from infancy through the ills and vicis- 
situdes of childhood and now, she ap- 
proaches maturity. She stands full- 
statured, facing the dawn of a new 
era of service and prosperity. Breath- 
ing the keen air and looking out upon 
a broader, brighter horizon of new 
ideals and evaluations, she realizes her 
opportunities and responsibilities—the 
sunshine of a grander day of service is 
shining fair in her face. Yes, the same 
Kiwanis—but a more mature, under- 
standing and tolerant Kiwanis. 

You district governors are the rep- 
resentatives of Kiwanis International. 
You are, if you please, the salesmen of 

(Turn to page 46) 
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International Headquarters 


By GEORGE W. KIMBALL ... 


times amusing to learn what some 

Kiwanians think International Head- 
quarters is. I want to answer the ques- 
tions of what it is, how it is organized, 
and what we who are on the staff are 
attempting to do. 

I was at a meeting down state a 
short time ago and was waiting in the 
lobby for the fellows to come. I had 
driven down and was a few minutes 
ahead of the club meeting at which 
I was to speak. Two chaps came in. 
One said to the other, “I understand 
we are going to have a fellow from 
International Headquarters speak here 
today.’’ The other member said, ‘“‘Sure. 
And you know, I don’t like those fel- 
lows up there. They are always telling 
us not to do something that we want 
to do, or to do something that we don’t 
want to do.” 

There are many other ideas about 
Headquarters. A member of the Chi- 
cago club came in to see me about 
work on my club committee just a 
short time ago. He had been a Kiwan- 
ian about seven years. He had first 
gone over to the Hotel Sherman where 
the district and the Chicago club have 
their offices, expecting to find me over 
there. He was astonished when he 
came to International Headquarters. 
That is not unusual. However, that 
chap in Chicago should have known 
better because we are located here. 

But particularly during this year 
when we have had the privilege of 
meeting a great many Kiwanians who 
have come to Chicago for the Century 
of Progress, we have found that it has 
surprised them to find the organiza- 
tion set-up that we have. 


|’ REALLY is astonishing, and some- 


Physical Set-Up 

In the first place, the Headquarters 
is located at 520 North Michigan Av- 
enue, in the McGraw-Hill Building. 
We have about 7,300 feet of space on 
the second floor. It is a very fine lo- 
cation just outside of the noise and 
dirt of the loop, in a rapidly expand- 
ing territory. We have a very valuable 
ten-year lease dating from March 1, 
1931. We are in the center of every- 
thing. 

There are some of those who may 
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feel that International Headquarters 
might just as well be in Cicero, or Tim- 
buctoo, so far as the organization goes, 
But I can assure you that if you re- 
moved your International Headquar- 
ters from a metropolitan center where 
we can be in the center of things as 
they are developing, you would find 
immediately a change in your leader- 
ship, and the perspective that goes 
along with that leadership, which you 
expect of those of us on the Interna- 
tional staff. 

In spite of the fact that Chicago has 
had a lot of press notices that have 
hurt its reputation, I think you all ap- 
preciate that Chicago is rapidly becom- 
ing a great center of conventions and 
other things that are going on. Per- 
haps Washington and New York lead 
us at the present time. But our very 
location here in the center of the coun- 
try, accessible to Canadian Kiwanians 
and to Kiwanians of the United States 
is a very desirable one. It is accessible 
to you and to the members of your 
club. It is accessible for all the work 
that is going on. And at the same time 
it permits each and every one to know 
what is happening and to attend those 
great gatherings where affairs of na- 
tional and international importance 
are developed. 

Kiwanians will find that the office 
as it is laid out, is efficient, attractive 
and economical. 


Departmental Organization 
Departmentally, we have eight de- 
partments—Executive, Magazine, Field 
Service, Service, Records, Publicity, 
Convention, and Office Management. 

In other words, we have eight dis- 
tinctive businesses carried on in one 
office under one executive supervision. 

The Executive Department, of 
course, is responsible under the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees to carry 
on the administrative work of the or- 
ganization. As we work in the Ex- 
ecutive Department we, of course, 
carry out every phase of management, 
subject to the policies of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees. 

In the Magazine Department we de- 
velop The Kiwanis Magazine. We do 
not print it there, but it is all de- 
veloped there. All the clerical work 
in connection with the magazine, the 








mailing lists, etc., is done at Interna- 
tional Headquarters. 

The Field Service and the Service 
Departments are two important depart- 
ments, each of which is called upon 
to do a great deal of work, with a con- 
siderable outlay of money for each. 

The Service Department through the 
lieutenant - governors’ visitation re- 
ports, official monthly reports and 
club notices analyzes the clubs’ condi- 
tion and initiates suggestions which 
are designed to be helpful in assisting 
the clubs to carry on their programs 
of meetings and activities more suc- 
cessfully. It also has the opportunity 
of making concrete suggestions in re- 
ply to the thousands of letters received 
from district and club officers and 
committeemen. It develops quarterly 
suggestions for advance preparation of 
board and club meetings that have 
proven of value to hundreds of clubs. 

Constant checking of each club's 
graph and daily contact with the re- 
ports on the clubs makes it possible to 
determine promptly the need of per- 
sonal contact by the field service repre- 
sentatives or the special attention of 
the Field Service Der artment. 

New clubs’ receive weekly sug- 
gestions from the department for the 
first four months of their life. This 
new club service is designed to sup- 
plement that which has been given 
personally by the field service repre- 
sentative and covers every phase of 


club operation and committee ac- 
tivity. 
The Field Service Department 


through its representatives develops 
new clubs, assists those with specific 
problems and contacts as many addi- 
tional clubs as is possible. Dut to our 
retrenchment program there are but 
two full-time representatives in the 
field. Additional field service has been 
made possible, however, through the 
part-time use in the field of the conven- 
tion manager as well as Mr. Ingram. 
These four men have visited hundreds 
of clubs in the past year. New clubs 
have been built, weak clubs have been 
strengthened, “not meeting’ clubs 
have been reorganized and hundreds 
of clubs and officers have been helped 
by the personal contacts of these ex- 
perienced Kiwanis workers. 

One of the most important depart- 
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ments we have is our Records Depart- 
ment. With changes in membership 
averaging approximately 1,400 a 
month, i.e., the classification lists, the 
membership lists, and circulation lists 
of the magazine, it requires a real 
clerical force. In the point of num- 
bers our Records Department has the 
largest clerical force at International 
Headquarters. 

We have subdivided that depart- 
ment into the circulation and classifi- 
cation bureaus, tabulation bureau, and 
the bureau of reports. One only needs 
perhaps a little explanation, that of 
tabulation. Every luncheon notice re- 
ceived at Headquarters is scanned. We 
receive about three thousand a month 
of those luncheon notices and club 
publications. We receive all of the 
district bulletins, of course. We re- 
ceive a good deal of publicity, that is, 
from newspapers, on activities that 
have occurred. Every one of those 
reports or pieces of publicity is gone 
over in the tabulation bureau and 
routed to those interested. In fact, 
if you ask for some specific informa- 
tion in regard to activities, member- 
ship, or attendance at conventions, 
we would immediately refer it to the 
tabulation bureau. Only yesterday I 
had four Kiwanians come to me for 
definite information that is being used 
this morning, tomorrow and the next 
day. That came out of the tabulation 
bureau where we keep the records and 
the material organized to make it 
available to you or any other Kiwanian 
who may desire it. 

The Publicity Department at Inter- 
national Headquarters is more or less 
an Orphan Annie at the present time. 
Before we started on the retrench- 
ment proposition, Kiwanis was receiv- 
ing the largest national publicity of 
any organization on the North Ameri- 
can continent, with the exception of 
Near East Relief. We have no idea 
today how much we are getting. We 
have the department. We have the 
methods and plans. But we cannot 
use them because we do not have the 
money. One of the first things elimin- 
ated was the clipping service, so that 
unless your clubs will themselves send 
the publicity material in to us we do 
not know what is happening. But this 
Publicity Department is ready for your 
districts. If you want a special plan or 
a publicity campaign for any special 
event, if you want weekly columns in 
your newspapers, we will develop those 
for you even now through the Pub- 
licity Department, in spite of the fact 
that it is curtailed so greatly. 

Then, we come to the Convention 
Department. This department makes 
the surveys of the prospective conven- 
tion cities, contracts with the hotels in 
the convention cities, so that there will 
be a standard rate when the delegates 
come to the convention, and also has 
the actual management of the conven- 
tion, under the supervision of the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees. We 


usually open an office in the conven- 
tion city about three months before 
the convention opens, with a man in 
charge directly responsible to the 
Secretary and to the International 
Board of Trustees. 

The final department to be men- 
tioned in the Headquarters organiza- 
tion is that of Office Management. This 
department is divided into four 
bureaus, two of these bureaus cover- 
ing the usual general office routing 
service, and filing, mailing, mimeo- 
graphing, etc., and the other two are 
the bureaus of accounts and supplies. 
This department has general super- 
vision over the employes and does the 
general purchasing of all supplies, 
printing, etc. 


Personnel 

If you stop to think of the person- 
nel of the organization, which is, of 
course, the vital part of it, you will 
find forty-three clerical and_ steno- 
graphic employes, with an average 
length of service of more than five 
years, made up of folks who were loyal 
to the organizaiion and to its exacting 
work through all the reductions and 
the necessary unusual overtime which 
has been required during the past 
three years when the force has been 
cut. 

In charge of the Office Management 
Department, as office manager, we find 
George Seyfer, whose first business 
experience was as an accountant in a 
bank, then in his own private busi- 
ness, coming to Kiwanis International, 
in the Extension Department, in 1925, 
and brought into the office as_ book- 
keeper and cashier in 1928, and then 
as office manager. 

Then Mert Heiss, with banking and 
newspaper experience, manager of 
the Associated Press district office at 
New Orleans, in the Extension Depart- 
ment in 1924, convention manager since 
1925, and now giving half time to the 
Field Service Department. 

Larry Dierks in charge of publicity, 
half time, and records, is a newspaper 
man by training, on the Chicago Daily 
News, and Michigan papers. He start- 
ed in on Kiwanis publicity in 1925. 

Percy R. Monson, ‘Perk,’ in charge 
of the Service Department and its 
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correspondence, was trained in the 
headquarters of the American Legion 
at Indianapolis. He came to Kiwanis 
in 1923. 

Walter Ingram who received his 
field training with one of our great 
religious denominations in this coun- 
try, came into Kiwanis as a field 
service representative in 1929, was as- 
sociated with ‘‘Perk’” Monson in the 
Service Department for a year and a 
half, and has been manager of the 
Field Service Department since the De- 
troit Convention. 

He has two field service represent- 
atives, Ed Shortess and Frank Kean, 
each of whom has over ten years of 
service with the organization in the 
field. 

And Herbert Willson, “Red”, as we 
call him, has just come to help us in an 
experiment with the magazine adver- 
tising. 

Roe Fulkerson, known as “Papa” 
now, editorial writer, who while not 
permanently located at International 
headquarters, is definitely connected 
with the magazine and always makes 
us think he likes us. 

Charlie Reynolds called by us, “The 
Duke”; Charlie’s training was in 
magazine work. Personally, I believe 
he puts out an attractive sheet, a 
sheet that is not equalled by any other 
service magazine. He came-to Ki- 
wanis in 1923. 

And yours truly, called to his face, 
“George”, and at other times names not 
so nice, I fear, as Assistant Secretary, 
particularly codperating with the Fi- 
nance Committee, the district gover- 
nors and the Secretary in the general 
administrative work I began my work 
with Kiwanis while president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Illinois, 
in 1921 and 1922, and came to Inter- 
national Headquarters on January 1, 
1923. 

And Fred Parker, “Fred” to all of 
us. His duties are as prescribed by 
the International by-laws and by the 
policies of the International Board, in- 
troduced at the Cleveland Convention 
in 1921. The best trained man for his 
position in the United States or Can- 
ada, and to those of us long associated 
with him in daily service a _ sincere, 
sympathetic friend and an able exec- 
utive. 

Here you have a brief picture of 
International Headquarters. The time 
allotted is far too short to give you a 
real analysis of the work required to 
answer the demands of the organiza- 
tion with its 17 board members, 48 
committeemen, 29 governors, 281 other 
district officers, 464 district commit- 
tees, 1,864 club presidents, secre- 
taries, club committees, and the many 
thousands of individual members. 

The picture does show, however, a 
well located headquarters, sufficiently 
departmentalized for efficient opera- 
tion with a personnel trained by ex- 
perience to be practical in their sug- 
gestions and management and loyal to 
the organization which they serve. 
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HEN I received the prelimin- 
\/ ary draft of the Council pro- 

gram I noticed that my 
subject was timed to run through the 
hour of eleven on November 11. Could 
there be a more appropriate setting for 
a message of good will between our 
two nations? Fifteen years ago, to the 
hour, there came to an end by an 
Armistice the most terrible war that 
has ever been waged. In that ghastly 
struggle thousands upon thousands of 
your countrymen and mine died side 
by side bravely and unflinchingly in 
defense of a common cause based upon 
a common idealism. This sacred mem- 
ory of our common sacrifice in the loss 
of so many thousands of the cream of 
our manhood would be sufficient in it- 
self to inspire in us all, the utmost 
feelings of friendship and good will. 
Happy are we, however, to reflect that 
this event—touching as it does the 
deepest emotions in the life of our two 
peoples—is only another strong band 
that further binds our two nations in 
such a close tie of friendship that 
please God naught will ever sever. 

The hearts of Canada and the United 
States have never beat in anything but 
unison during our whole history. When 
I speak of our two peoples I am nat- 
urally referring more particularly to 
that 55% or more of the white Ameri- 
ean people who are of direct Anglo- 
Saxon strain and who, by the way, 
occupy by long odds the great majority 
of the important positions in every 
phase of life in your great Republic. 
When I speak of my nation I know 
that you will not think only of Canada 
but of the sister nations which make 
up our family—all living, it is true, in 
our own households, free and independ- 
ent, and still bound together by the 
strongest ties of family love. We call 
our family the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the elder member of which 
is Great Britain from which alike 
United States and Canada have sprung 
and from which we get those traits 
which serve to make us one—a com- 
mon language—a common law—a com- 
mon expression of character in our 
national life—a common literature, 
and—a common taste in sport. 


Some instances 

Some may doubt my suggestion that 
our two peoples have always remained 
one and you will naturally refer to the 
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fierce family squabbles that have taken 
place, some of them characterized by 
extreme bitterness and bloodshed. I 
think Kiwanians can be depended upon 
to know their history and I deem it 
unnecessary to prove my statement at 
length. I will, however, give you a 
few instances to show that the “call of 
the blood” was sufficient in times of 
the greatest crises to avert serious con- 
sequences. I am not regarding as 
a serious consequence the breaking 
away from England of the American 
colonies in 1776. This was a battle 
for responsible government that had 
to be fought. I like to think that the 
two great English speaking nations are 
destined to accomplish more in the way 
of world peace by having their separate 
form of governments than if they owed 
allegiance to a common monarch. 

What about the struggle in 1774? 
Was not the heart of the British people 
turned against the American colonies? 
We have manifold proofs that the very 
contrary was true. England at that 
time was ruled by practically a foreign 
King who was autocratic and entirely 
irresponsible to the people. The same 
battle for free government was being 
waged in England as in America. The 
true voice of the British people was 
expressed in the utterances of states- 
men like Pitt and Burke who assailed 
the autocracy of George III, in far 
more vehement language than did any 
of the statesmen in the colonies. To 
prove further that the heart of Britain 
was with America when George III de- 
clared war, he could not secure enough 
British soldiers to carry on the war. 
They would not enlist to fight against 
their kin. He had to go to Europe and 
hire Hessian troops to fight his battles. 
When the Declaration of Independence 
was signed we find British statesmen, 
expressing as they did true British 
sentiment, rejoicing in the great vic- 
tory of the colonies in their fight for 
responsible government. 

Another occasion on which there 
were very strained relations between 
the Government of your Republic and 
the Government of Britain was during 
the American Civil War. It was prob- 
ably natural that at first the sympathy 
of Britain should be divided for when 
the question was simply a matter of 
the integrity of the Union there nat- 
urally would be die-hard autocrats in 
England who could be responsible for 
such an unfortunate affair as the 
“Alabama” and for which Britain ad- 
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mitted her fault and paid dearly at a 
later date. Then when the incident 
of the “Trent” occurred it seemed in- 
evitable that the same die-hard auto- 
crats in England should stir up 
agitation, even trying to force Queen 
Victoria into a declaration of war. 
The real British sentiment again spoke 
through the words of the Queen when 
she said to one of her Lords, “You 
will understand, my Lord, that I can- 
not affix my signature to any document 
that will mean war with the United 
States.”” Then when the American 
Civil War developed clearly into a 
great moral issue, the voice of Britain 
spoke almost as one. A _ quotation 
from a speech of John Bright delivered 
on the “Trent” affair in 1861 showed 
where true British sentiment was even 
at that time: 

“At this very moment even there are 
millions in the United States who per- 
sonally, or whose immediate parents, 
have at one time been citizens of this 
country. They found a home in the 
far West. They subdued the wilder- 
ness. They met with plenty there 
which was not afforded them in their 
native country. They have become a 
great republic. There may be persons 
in England who are jealous of these 
states. There may be men who dislike 
democracy and who hate a republic. 
There may be even those whose sym- 
pathies warm toward the slave autoc- 
racy of the South. But of this I am 
certain, that only misrepresentation 
the most gross or calumny the most 
wicked can sever the tie which unites 
the great mass of the people of this 
country with their friends and brothers 
beyond the Atlantic.” 

I would like also to quote from a 
speech delivered in 1901 by our Sir 
Wilfred Laurier on the death of Queen 
Victoria which indicated that notwith- 
standing the estrangement of the two 
peoples during the Civil War they were 
at one in lamenting the death of a 
truly great man. 

“At the close of the Civil War when 
the Government of the United States 
had been confirmed, when slavery had 
been abolished, when rebellion had 
been put down, the civilized world was 
shocked to hear of the foul assassina- 
tion of the wise and good man who had 
carried his country through that ordeal. 
Then the good heart and sound judg- 
ment of the Queen were again mani- 
fested. She sent a letter to the widow 
of the martyred President, not as the 
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Queen of Great Britain to the widow 
of the President of the United States, 
but a letter of sympathy from a widow 
to a widow, herself being then in the 
first years of her own bereavement. 
That action on her part made a very 
deep impression upon the minds of the 
American people. It touched not only 
the heart of the widowed wife, but the 


heart of the nation. It stirred the 
souls of strong men. It caused the 
tears to course down the cheeks of 


who had courted death dur- 
four years on a 


’ 


veterans 
ing the previous 
thousand battlefields.’ 


Incidents during the Spanish- 
American War 

In your own Spanish-American War 
it was again made evident that the 
real heart of the British pecple was 
with you in that difficult situation with 
which you were confronted. The “call 
of the blood” again was equal to the 
test. I shall mention two or three in- 
cidents that happened during the 
Spanish-American War which are in- 
dicative of the sentiment to which I 
have here referred. 

You will remember that during that 
war one or two of the European na- 
tions tried persistently to stir up 
trouble against the United States. I 
refer particularly to Germany who ob- 
tained the sympathy of France and 
who approached Great Britain with an 
idea of embroiling Great Britain in 
this struggle that you had with the 
Spanish-American Colonies. I recall 
to your minds the picture of a scene 
which happened in your own Capital 
City of Washington when the am- 
bassadors from various foreign em- 
bassies came one day to the British 
Embassy and asked the British Am- 
bassador to sign a document which 
would mean that if signed, England 
would be embroiled in a war against 
the United States. To the chagrin of 
those ambassadors the British Ambass- 
ador said: “Gentlemen, I will not sign, 
but if you come back tomorrow I will 
have another petition that we all can 
sign.’’ Needless to say, they did not 
come back. 

A few years afterward when that 
ambassador died, I call to mind another 
scene featured by your own great past 
President, the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
when he came at the death of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador to the Embassy and 
inquired if by any means a funeral 
could be arranged which would be con- 
sidered out of the ordinary for anyone 
except an American citizen, and at the 
same moment when he said that he 
snapped his fingers toward the Em- 
bassy across the road which had been 
trying to stir up trouble, saying “I 
wish to God that I could bury their 
noses in the dirt.” The British nation 


stood true in that great test to their 
kith and kin. 

Let me recall another incident that 
happened during this war. 


You will 


remember that when it came very close 
to the time of the fighting of the bat- 
tle in the Bay of Manila by your Ad- 
miral Dewey, a large section of the 
Spanish fleet, which I think was over in 
the Mediterranean, was making all 
haste to Manila Bay to take part in this 
struggle. They had to call at the 
British city of Port Said for coaling. 
There the British commander in the 
name of international law interposed 
when he put forward the dictum that 
belligerent nations coaling at neutral 
ports were only to be given enough 
coal to take them to the nearest home 
port. That meant in plain language 
that this fleet which was going with 
all haste to Manila Bay to join in the 
fight against Admiral Dewey could not 
go direct but by way of their nearest 
home port, and thereby were prevented 
from taking part in that great battle 
which might have been more difficult 
for Admiral Dewey if it had not been 
for the part played by the British com- 
mander at Port Said. 

Let me refer also to another little 
incident which occurred later in Manila 
Bay. The Kaiser had sent there one 
of his squadrons and it was present 
right after the battle. The admiral of 
the German fleet refused, or was arro- 
gant about taking orders from Admiral 
Dewey as to where he should anchor 
in the bay. He was anxious to stir 
up trouble with Admiral Dewey be- 
cause this reflected the whole attitude 
of the German nation toward the 
United States in the Spanish-American 


War. Then a little later that day the 
admiral of the German fleet ap- 
proached the admiral of a _ British 


squadron which was also lying in the 
harbor, and said, “In case that we stir 
up difficulties with Admiral Dewey, 
what part will you take in the affray?”’ 
The British admiral responded prompt- 
ly, “That is a secret that is known 
only to Admiral Dewey and myself.” 
In the morning the German admiral 
awoke to find that during the night the 
British squadron had taken up a posi- 
tion in between the German ships and 
the American fleet, which spoke in 
language louder than words the senti- 
ment of the British on that occasion. 

These are just occasions that prove 
the point that I am making, that all 
through our history this sentiment of 
our two great peoples was one and our 
hearts beat in unison. 


An objective of Kiwanis 

What has all this to do with Ki- 
wanis? Personally, there is no phase 
of Kiwanis work which fascinates or 
thrills me more than the potentialities 
inherent in the nature and purposes of 
our organization for the advancing and 
cementing of friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
We all know that Kiwanis has made 
a worth-while contribution in this 
direction. But a great deal remains 
to be done. Indeed, the work must 
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grow and be carried on continuously if 
we are to reach the ideal of attain- 
ment. Kiwanis stands for peace and 
good will, not as between one group 
of nations but between all men. Ki- 
wanis embraces a well organized ef- 
fort to put forth into practical effect 
its ideals by means of objectives and 
administrative policies. In our desire 
to advance the ideal for peace and 
good will I think that most of us will 
agree that there could be no greater 
force for insuring the peace of the 
world than by the existence of the 
closest friendly ties between the two 
great English speaking groups of na- 
tions. 

This is an objective practical in at- 
tainment in Kiwanis through the great 
friendship that is inspired between 
Americans and Canadians who go to 
make up this organization. It is made 
easy of accomplishment by reason of 
our common heritage and common 
idealism to which I have previously 
referred as having a tendency to bind 
together the United States and Canada 
and will inevitably bind in closer ties 
of friendship the whole group of Eng- 
lish speaking countries. The accomp- 
lishment of so great a purpose would 
enable us to call up in more practical 
vision the ideal that is at the basis 
of all our Kiwanis work, peace and 
good will to all men. 

While I have made reference parti- 
cularly to the Anglo-Saxon portion of 
your population I am not unmindful 
of that section of your citizenry whose 
pride it is to trace their origin to other 
countries where different traditions 
and language are in vogue. From this 
class has come some of your finest 
citizens and leaders as has been the 
case also in Canada and other portions 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. In Canada we have an outstand- 
ing example of the happy blending of 
the children of two countries—France 
and Britain, who over a period of cen- 
turies were deadly enemies. This har- 
monious blending of the hopes and 
aspirations of the many peoples that 
make up the English speaking nations 
cannot help but have a tremendous in- 
fluence in furthering the interests of 
peace and in promoting good will 
among all men. 

I am thankful that I belong to an 
organization which embraces and uni- 
fies in its membership all classes of 
our varied population and which is 
pledged to such high purposes. I be- 
lieve that in this very important meet- 
ing when we are projecting our plans 
for the year’s work that is ahead that 
one should take stock of not only what 
has already been accomplished but 
what we can do further to advance this 
worthy cause. 

I need not mention the fine work 
that has been done by many of our 
clubs on both sides of the line to 
strengthen the ties of friendship be- 


(Turn to page 46) 
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THE CHALLENGES OF 1934 


to our leaders in clubs, districts and International. 

We believe these leaders have been tried in the 
balance of most difficult times and have not been found 
wanting. They have been peculiarly successful in over- 
coming handicapping conditions through exceptional fidel- 
ity, courage, creativeness and faith. They have proven 
themselves equal to the challenges of the depression years. 

And now another year brings its own challenges. If 
we are not mistaken as to present trends, the challenges 
of 1934 are to be not so much the grappling with continu- 
ing difficulties as the grasping of new opportunities. There 
will still be some serious difficulties to face and overcome. 
Some of the problems will be the more acute because of 
the long continued depression. 

But on the whole we may count on the new year 
presenting to us less repressions, resignations and re- 
trenchments. We may expect with some confidence to 
make a start on the road to recovery, growth and expan- 
sion. The challenges of 1934 will be to draft the blueprint 
of a better day of constructive functioning and achieve- 
ment, to lay the foundations and begin the erection of a 
bigger and better building. 

There is the challenge to strengthen the membership. 
Much has been done by many clubs during these handicap- 
ping times to add not only numbers but quality to their 
membership. Many clubs closed 1933 with a larger mem- 
bership than they had at the beginning of the year. But 
whatever the condition of the membership in your club, its 
leaders should take up the challenge to bring the mem- 
bership to its maximum in numbers, in quality of personnel 
and in representativeness both of vocational activities 
and of ages. Personnel determines the success of a Kiwanis 
club. The challenge of membership is ever with us. The 
new year undoubtedly will bring further opportunities for 
the strengthening and expansion of the membership of 
our clubs. It is up to the leaders to take full advantage 
of these opportunities. 

Finances come as a second challenge. Through four 
years most club leaders have shown exceptional capacity 
for dealing wisely with this difficult phase of club adminis- 
tration. Many clubs have suffered serious retrenchments 
but by wise planning, adjustments, economies, etc., the 
year was closed in the black. Most clubs are in a sound 
financial position. But some clubs have not fared so well in 
spite of faithful leadership. We believe that the new year 
promises to club leaders some opportunity to strengthen 
the financial position of their respective clubs. Some per- 
haps can provide larger income and overcome certain 
retrenchments through slight increases in dues toward the 
normal of the pre-depression days. In any case, there must 
continue to be wise financial planning and the leaders of 
our clubs during 1934 may generally anticipate that 
through proper study and constructive action the financial 
condition of their clubs may be improved. 

Another challenge comes from neighboring clubs. 
Some of these may have come upon difficult days and need 
the encouragement and practical assistance of their 
stronger neighbor. Others through their success and 
strength bring a certain challenge to less favorably condi- 
tioned clubs to begin an earnest effort to regain more 
normal functioning and activity through the help of their 
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stronger neighbors. In any case, no club should live unto 
itself. If it is strong, it should offer its codperation and 
assistance to the less successful club; if it lacks strength, 
it should appreciate that the strong neighbor club is ready 
to lend a helping hand. And then there is the general 
challenge to more active inter-club relations which bring 
to all clubs and members new courage and quickened faith. 

The nearby Kiwanis-less community is another chal- 
lenge. All through the depression we have been building 
some clubs even though not so many as normally. These 
new clubs give evidence that sincere sponsoring interest 
and earnest effort can succeed even under most adverse 
business conditions. But the new year promises better con- 
ditions for the building of new clubs. The manner in which 
clubs have contributed to their communities and stood the 
test for stability during these difficult years should cer- 
tainly inspire the interest of towns and cities without 
Kiwanis clubs in the securing of clubs which can contribute 
such values to their communities. Let our clubs respond 
to this challenge. Let’s rally some of the old time enthu- 
siastic sponsoring groups and go at our job of building 
new clubs with a fresh earnestness. We surely should give 
to other communities that which has proved so worth while 
to ours. 

And greatest of all is the challenge to service and 
leadership. Again the record of our clubs during ,the pro- 
longed period of unfavorable business conditions has been 
praiseworthy. In the fields of our International objectives 
clubs have carried on most commendable activities. In 
spite of problems and difficulties the under-privileged chil- 
dren and other boys and girls have not been forgotten; 
neither has the farmer with all his difficulties. In addition 
to the activities related to our regular objectives have been 
the many fine services in the field of emergency action 
required in our communities because of the depression. 
Kiwanis clubs exist to serve and to give leadership to the 
worth-while things in their communities. Let them be 
challenged to still larger accomplishment in 1934. 

We urge clubs to take a forward step—to give 
thoughtful leadership in inspiring a more militant citizen- 
ship. The way is pointed out in the Secretary’s address 
before the International Council which appears in this mag- 
azine under the heading ‘‘Kiwanis Moves in a New Direc- 
tion.” In planning the activities for the new year let our 
club leaders do not less in the field of philanthropy, but 
more to consecrate the leadership in an earnest and prac- 
tical manner to promote a “more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship.’’ Especially let clubs study 
their own communities and lead in action to simplify gov- 
ernmental activities, remove graft and waste, reduce costs, 
and so secure relief in taxation. 

Truly our Kiwanis clubs have responded worthily to 
the challenges of the depression years. We are sure that 
they will also meet with earnest purpose and practical 
action the challenges of 1934. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 

1E International Council was held 

in Chicago at the Medinah Michi- 
gan Avenue Club, November 9, 10 and 
11. All district governors-elect were 
able to be present which was very 
gratifying. International committee 
chairmen were invited to attend in the 
interests of the projected activities of 
their committees and they had the op- 
portunity of discussing these with the 
district governors on Friday after- 
noon. The program was well carried 
out and there was an excellent oppor- 


tunity of fellowship throughout the 
Council meeting. The program proved 
to be a very satisfactory one and 


brought much by way of education and 
inspiration. The current issue of the 
magazine presents some of the ad- 
dresses presented to the Council. 


BOARD MEETING 


{E International Board of Trustees 

met on Wednesday, November 8 
and had further sessions during the 
afternoon of November 9 and 10. All 
members of the Board were present 
except Trustee James M. Lynch who 
was unavoidably detained by profes- 
sional duties. The agenda of the meet- 
ing was an unusually lengthy one. 


Committee Plans 

The Board gave careful considera- 
tion to the outlines of projected ac- 
tivities for 1934 which were presented 
by all of the International committees 
and approved all these after such re- 
visions were made as were considered 
advisable by the Board. 

As many probably do not know, 
much of the detailed work of the 
Board is carried on through special 
committees that give consideration to 
specific problems in advance of the 
meeting and bring their recommenda- 
tions to the Board for final considera- 
tion and _ action. Reports were 
received from all these committees and 
proper attention given to the sug- 
gestions offered. 


Convention City, 1935 


The recommendation of the Board 
Committee on Convention City was 


that San Antonio be selected as the 
location of the nineteenth convention 
of Kiwanis International and this rec- 
ommendation was adopted. 


Contest Rules 


Rules for the Attendance Contest 
for clubs and for districts and also for 
the Achievement Contest were adopted 
by the Board. These in the main re- 
main the same. The main changes are 
in the re-allocation of clubs and dis- 
tricts in the various divisions of the 
contests. These rules will be, as early 
as practical, forwarded to clubs and 
districts following the opening of the 
new administrations. 


Toronto Convention, 1934 

Chairman Williams of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram presented to the Board a tenta- 
tive outline of the program for the 
Toronto Convention, June 10-14, 1934, 
and with the approval of the Board of 
the main features the chairman has 
begun the task of securing the speak- 
ers and making the initial plans for 
the development of the program as out- 
lined. 


Finances 

Chairman Callen of the Finance 
Committee submitted the report of that 
committee together with the report of 
the auditors. Further reductions in 
income were reported but through 
budgetary control the expenses have 
been limited so that there is every 
prospect of closing the year in the 
black. Other phases of our finances 
were frankly discussed and proper 
action was taken determining the bank 
of Toronto as the depository for hotel 
reservations in connection with the 
Toronto Convention. The budget for 
the six months, January 1 to June 30, 
1934 as approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee was presented to the Board and 
after a thorough consideration the 
budget was approved. 


MEETING OF PAST 
PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 


E Committee of Past International 

Presidents held meetings in line 
with our usual procedure on the after- 
noons of November 9 and 10. Under 
the By-Laws this committee meets at 
least at the time of the International 
Council and the International Conven- 
tion each year. The committee, as all 
probably understand, is an advisory 
one. It gives consideration to any mat- 
ters that are referred to it and initi- 
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ates matters for discussion by this 
group. The views of the International 
Presidents are of an advisory charac- 
ter and are officially referred to the 
Board for its consideration. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


T is to be regretted that financial 

provisions under present conditions 
could not be made for the meeting of 
all International committees in the in- 
terest of developing their plans for 
projected activities for 1934. 

The following committees, however, 
were privileged to meet: 

Boys and Girls Work, October 27; 
Chairman Frank L. Eversull, Garrett 
G. Eppley and Viggo O. Nelson were 


present. 
Business Standards, October 28 
(P.M.) and October 29; Chairman 


George C. Clarke and Fred H. Meyer 
were present. 

Classification and Membership, 
October 16; Chairman Herbert W. 
Hennig and Vernon P. Spencer were 
present. 

Convention Program, October 14; 
Chairman Norton J. Williams, Thomas 
K. McAllister and Gordon S. Doding- 
ton were present. 

Public Affairs for Canada, October 
28; Chairman Frank Trafford Taylor 
and Owen J. Callary were present. 
Nelson Harkness acted as substitute 
for Alexander T. Robson, who was un- 
able to attend the meeting. 

Public Affairs for United States, 
November 7; Chairman Clark Clement 
and William Marks Wemett, present. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 


At the request of the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto, Ontario, President Johns 
has appointed two additional members 
of the Convention Program Committee 
for the International Convention in 
1934, to be held in Toronto, Canada. 
The following were appointed: 

Arthur R. Ford, Past International 
Trustee, London Free Press, London, 
Ontario; Walter S. Woods, President 
Ottawa Kiwanis Club, Daly Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

These names are being published in 
this issue of the Magazine, because the 
appointments were completed too late 
to be published with the other com- 
mittees in the December magazine. 
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By ROE FULKERSON 





am a father. Those four words mean little unless you 
can see my chest expand and the buttons fly off the 
top of my waistcoat. It might also be well for you to 
watch me try to put on my hat and realize how much 

too small it is. 

At the International Council, Dr. Carrington placed an 
imaginary scientific instrument on me and broadcast my 
thoughts while walking the floor at the hospital while the 
stork hovered over head. His version was exquisitely funny. 

I am not at all sure, however, that the reality was any 
less so. I am going to tell you three incidents of my part 
of the hospital experience, the moral of which is that 
comfort and consolation can be had out of any experience, 
no matter how disappointing it seems at first blush. 

My wife was whisked away into the upper regions and I 
was told to be calm; everything would be all right. You 
remember how calm you were under the same circum- 
stances. I determined to put out of my mind all thoughts 
of danger. I began to plan the future of my son. 

It came to me as I walked back and forth that no matter 
how poor a specimen of humanity I was, my son would 
take me as a model. Then I began to think how good a 
model I would be. I am not a drinking man, but I was 
born back in the days when beer drinking was supposed to 
be quite all right and I like a bottle of it with a sandwich 
before retiring. I decided that this might be a bad example 
for my son, so I had better stop it. 

I am not a gambler, but nothing intrigues me more 
than a game of ten cent limit poker with a group of 
friends. I decided that I had better stop this also. 

I am a bit careless in my dress. I decided that if I 
wanted my son to be an immaculate, well groomed little 
chap, I would have to be more particular. 

Then I thought about church. I attend no church regu- 
larly, but I drew for myself a most attractive picture of 
me walking down the street Sabbath morning with the 
little fellow holding on to my hand. I decided that I 
would tie in with the neighborhood Sunday School and 
perhaps teach a class. 

It was just about here in my meditations that the 
beaming nurse came out on the veranda. I rushed to her 
with the question “How is Ann?” “She’s fine!” ‘How is 
the baby?” She’s fine!”’ All I said was ‘“‘Oh’’! 

But when I thought it over, I realized that the little 
girl would take her mother as a model and I could go right 
ahead with my petty sins. With that poise and philosophic 
calm of which I have always been so proud I told my wife 
how much comfort Betty Jo would be to her. 

I have always prided myself on my poise. I am quite 
self-possessed in emergencies and laugh at other people who 
get rattled when something unexpected happens. 

I had long since determined that in this crisis I would 
be calm. I was, too. Not for one minute did my poise 
leave me. When I had seen my wife and Betty Jo and 
had been ordered out of the hospital, I could not find my 
hat and overcoat. I searched everywhere. Finally an 
orderly found them hanging on an electric wall fixture in 


the hall below. It was a place in the hospitai I had not 
been, so I knew they were put there by some one else. 

Donning my hat and coat, I went out into the hospital 
yard and got into my car. I could not find the keys. I 
searched through all my pockets repeatedly and at last 
went in to the telephone switchboard to call a mechanic 
to start the car. When I explained my predicament, the 
girl at the switchboard handed me my keys. She said 
some one had picked them up out in the parking space. 
But I was still calm and poised. 

It was merely a coincidence that I backed away from 
where I was parked, crossed the hospital yard and bumped 
into another car. 

It was a comfort to me to realize that through all this 
I had maintained my calm and poise. I am like that in 
great emergencies, though, and I am glad I ran true to 
form on this occasion. 

The baby was two or three days old when the nurse 
put me out of the room to do some of those mysterious 
things nurses do to patients. As I stood out in the hall, a 
pretty girl was wheeled out of a room on a stretcher. 
Beside the stretcher walked a boy of twenty-two or three. 
He kissed the girl and then the elevator whisked her away. 
The boy stood staring after it with the look of a hurt 
animal. I was never so sorry for any one in my life. 

I walked over to him and asked “Are you another 
anxious husband?” He merely nodded. 

“Listen to me, young fellow,” I said. “There is no use 
standing here and watching that elevator. She may not be 
down for half a day! Go out on the veranda and walk up 
and down. I know you can’t sit. But by this time tomor- 
row, when you sit by your wife with a little mite of 
humanity in the crook of her elbow, you’ll forget all the 
misery you are going through now. My wife is in one of 
those rooms with the prettiest baby you ever saw. Modern 
doctors reduce the risk to a minimum. Just wait until you 
see that baby of yours! I wish there was something I 
could do for you, but Pe 

“There is! Shut up!” said the boy angrily. 

“Excuse me! I was only trying to help.” 

“T’ll excuse you all right, and that goes any way you 
want to take it!” 

Just then the nurse opened the door of my wife’s room 
and I beat a retreat with the shreds of my dignity. 

‘“Didn’t I see you talking to that young man in the 
hall?”’ asked the nurse. 

“T feel dreadfully sorry for him. That was his wife 
who just went up. They have been married just a week.” 

“One week?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, they came here on their wedding trip and she got 
an acute attack of appendicitis. They are operating now!” 

But, as I said at the beginning, it could have been worse. 
I am glad I did not talk back to the young fellow. I re- 
tained all my poise and all the self restraint and dignity 
which have always been so characteristic of me. Betty Jo 
and Ann are fine and the doctors offer some hope of my 
ultimate recovery. But I’m sure I’ll never be the same. 
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The Art Museum and Your Community 


INCE the close of the nineteenth 
S century America has seen a re- 

markable growth in the establish- 
ment and building of art schools and 
art museums. Large funds have been 
invested in buildings quite aside from 
the fortunes spent for the collections 
they contain. Before the close of 1933 
the most recent addition to this group 
of institutions will open its doors in 
Kansas City. Huge may be 
used at one time or another to gratify 
some momentary whim, but the con- 
tinuous and widespread building ef- 
forts for almost half a century must 
have some deeper reason than the 
whims or satisfied pride of individuals. 
The art museum must have some nec- 
essary part in the pattern of our social 
and economic structure as well as in 
the pattern of the individual life, else 
it would have disappeared long ago. 


Arts Embody the Noblest Thoughts 

The art museum exists only because 
art exists. If man had not crystal- 
lized his thoughts, beliefs, and hopes 
into tangible things, which we call 
works of art, the museum would never 
have appeared. But because the arts 
do embody the noblest thoughts and 
deepest emotions of mankind, the 
museum becomes of profound import- 
ance in the education of each one of 
us, The reason and impulses which led 
the first man to try to put his ideas 
and observations into concrete form, 
to seek in that form the order and law 
of his environment, to create the first 
art—these reasons and impulses cannot 
be traced here. It is sufficient that the 
need for expression and the desire for 
beauty are as old as man himself and 
seem to be a fundamental part of his 
being. 

From the time that early man first 
ornamented his utensils or decorated 
his weapons—from the time that the 
first poet sang to his listening tribes- 
men until today with its great cities 
and complex life, the mind of man has 
used the arts to give material form to 
the desires of his spirit, to ennoble his 
environment and to make beautiful the 
things he uses, Art is very much like 
Faith—the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen, 

I am sure that desire that man’s 
surroundings, his tools, his weapons, 
and his utensils should have as much 
beauty as he can give them and by 
that beauty tell of his soul’s yearn- 
ings is one of the paths that lead first 


sums 


The Kiwanis Club of Houston has 
been very active in its support of 
the Art Museum. As Kiwanian Chill- 
man points out, the Museum is a 
great civic asset with a continuing, 
elevating influence. Clubs will find 
many ideas in this article for pro- 
grams and codperative activity. 


By JAMES CHILLMAN, JR. 
Director of the Museum of Fine Arts 
of Houston and an active member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas. 





to the conclusions that the products 
of art must be beautiful, and then to 
the idea that all beauty is art. This 
is but a half-truth, as there is much 
beauty that is not art. The beauty of 
the landscape, the beauty of the sea, 
the beauty of the sunset and the starry 
night sky, these be beauties indeed, 
but they are not art. It is only when 
seen and understood by man and by 
him transmuted into poetry, music, or 
painting that they become art. Art 
is the special child of the mind, the 
soul, and the hand of man. 

When a child pounds at random on 
the piano, few of us would call the 
result either beautiful or music, though 
the individual tones may be pleasant 
enough; but let these same sounds be 
taken by some great musician and 





placed in order, and we have a result 
not only pleasing but capable of stir- 
ring the hearts of those who hear. 
But never forget that though the 
musician has created a great work of 
art, it is only when it is heard that its 
beauty enriches our lives. 


Food for the Spirit 

The beauty in art is not only the 
product but also the food for the mind 
and spirit of man. Whether it be 
music, a poem, a building, or yet a 
painting, the beauty comes from a 
combination—the ability of one man to 
create and interpret and of another to 
use and understand,—the ability of one 
to give and of another to receive. Per- 
haps I should say the ability of one 
to receive and the other to broadcast. 
We are all quite familiar with the 
broadeasting stations of the arts. 
From ancient to modern times we see 
individuals appear who seem peculiarly 
endowed with abilities to see more 
clearly and understand more com- 
pletely than the average man. With 
these abilities comes also the power to 
explain and interpret. 

Certain times and places seem to 
produce them in greater numbers than 
others; so we have Greece with Homer, 
Euripides, and Phidias, Italy with 
Dante, Leonardo, and Michelangelo, 

(Turn to page 39) 
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By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


early to start making those plans 

for attendance, June 10 to 14, at 
the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International to be held in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. As a mat- 
ter of interesting fact it is just exactly 
the right time to begin making the 
plans. 

For a lot of reasons all plans for 
convention attendance must involve 
financial figuring and studying. A lot of 
members, in addition to the regularly 
elected delegate or delegates, desire 
to attend. Last year two men adopted 
two plans which insured their attend- 
ance at the Los Angeles Convention. 
They had to stand a _ considerable 
amount of plain and fancy joking ex- 
cept when it came time for the special 
trains to leave. It wasn’t any joke. 

These men, whose names are not 
John Jones and Sam Brown, decided 
they wanted to go to the convention 
even though they were not duly elected 
delegates and, of course, there was no 
provision made for them in the club 
budget. They were willing to pay their 
own way, but they hesitated to wallop 
the family budget or postpone the 
buying of the new car. They realized 
that the club budget was being strained 
to send a delegate but they also real- 
ized that it was a fitting and proper 
straining and that the club would 
prosper directly and indirectly from at- 
tendance by their delegate. 

John Jones decided to start on Jan- 
uary 1 and save dimes and thin quar- 
ters. Roughly speaking it was 150 days 
from the time he started until June 1. 
He averaged four dimes a day and one 
thin quarter, making sixty-five cents. 
He very conscientiously put the change 
away daily and when June 1 came 
around there was practically a hundred 
dollars in slippery quarters and elusive 
dimes. Then he became underhanded. 
He decided to cheat. If he wanted a 
package of gum and had a nickel in his 
pocket he broke a quarter and put the 
two dimes away. He promoted oppor- 


| isn’t too late, neither is it too 


Plan Now for 


Toronto in June 








tunities to annex 
dimes. He got the 
necessary extra 
money between 
June 1 and de- 
parture time and 
even was able to 













take a side trip to 

Caliente and bask 

in the patio at the Casino. And he 
was magnificently razzed by the mem- 
bers of his club until he displayed the 
bank roll, after the silver had been 
converted. (There is an interesting 
sequel. The duly elected delegate was 
unable to go, John was appointed at 
club expense, so he used his savings 
to take Mrs. Jones.) 

Sam Brown didn’t have so much 
imagination. He just went to his 
bank, parked himself in front of the 
savings window and went into confer- 
ence with the teller. They figured out 
expenses, weeks, days, etc., and ar- 
rived at a sum which he would deposit 
weekly. It didn’t hurt Sam a bit fi- 
nancially speaking, when he went to 
his ticket agent and bought a reduced 
rate ticket and realized that he was all 
set for the International convention. 
Two members of the club who used to 
make funny remarks about Sam’s sav- 
ings account started doing the same 
thing when Sam returned from the 
convention. They started early so they 
would be able to take their wives to 
Toronto. 

There are a lot of miles of steel and 
concrete between most folk’s town and 
Toronto, but with clubs budgeting con- 
vention attendance this year more 
generally than they have for several 
years past and with individuals work- 
ing out personal plans there are a lot 
of indications that Toronto is going to 
have a_ splendid registration total. 
There have been many regrets ex- 
pressed because of non-attendance at 
recent conventions. There have been 
many declarations to the effect that 
“we won’t miss Toronto.” 

People like to go to Toronto. It has 


Royal York Hotel. 


a wonderful record as a convention 
city. Toronto the Beautiful, a lot of 
people have named it after enjoying 
it a few days or weeks. The Conven- 
tion and Tourist Association modestly 
does not use the descriptive term but 
they are proud of convention attend- 
ance figures. 

Toronto is located on the Northern 
Shore of Lake Ontario just about mid- 
way between New York and Chicago, 
by rail 11% hours from Chicago and 
12% hours from New York City. If 
you are interested in traveling the 
King’s Highway by motor it is 85 miles 
from Niagara Falls, 100 miles from 
Buffalo, 240 miles east of Detroit and 
350 miles west of Montreal. It’s a 
mighty nice trip either way and, of 
course, there’s the air, if one wants to 
save a few hours. 

Convention activities will be cen- 
tered in the Royal York, largest hotel 
in the British Empire, a great Cana- 
dian Pacific hostelry of 1200 rooms 
and equipped with every convenience 
and luxury one has a right to expect 
in such a place. It even has a subway 
connecting it with the Union Station, 
into which come all trains. The 
Toronto Kiwanis club meets there and 
for the period of the convention it is 
“all ours.” 

Whether it’s by dimes, thin quarters, 
savings accounts or just plain every- 
day check writing it’s a fine time to 
make it certain you and Mrs. Kiwanian 
will be at Toronto to participate in the 
benefits and pleasures of the Eight- 
eenth Annual Convention of your or- 
ganization. 

Your host club, Toronto, is expect- 
ing you and planning for you. 











THE NEW YEAR 


N the United States we have heard 

much recently of the New Deal. 
All over Kiwanis we are experienc- 
ing a new deal. The New Year with 
all its possibilities, is before us. New 
officers, with all their energy and all 
their ability, are ready to go. Here 
we have a brand new set of men with 
the same old Kiwanis ideals, but 
brand new methods of putting them into effect. Year after 
year we have called to the Kiwanis colors new men and 
new deals. Year after year they have answered the call 
and, laying aside their selfish personal affairs, have gone 
to work for Kiwanis with a vigor and an energy which 
speaks well for the inherent goodness in the type of men 
to which Kiwanis appeals. 

Just so long as men have deep in their hearts the desire 
to leave the world a little better place than they found it, 
just that long will Kiwanis flourish. 

All of this work is voluntary work. All of it is done 
that the world may be a better place in which to live. All 
of it is done that these fine Kiwanians may pay in civic 
service the rent they owe for the room they occupy in 
their home towns. 

Let he who will be pessimistic. Just so long as men like 
these are rendering unselfish civic service, there is no 
danger to our civilization. 


Out W 
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All too often what we fondly imagine is thinking, is 
merely a rearrangement of our prejudices. 


+ 
SUCCESS 


LL over the continent new presi- 
A dents and boards of directors 
are beginning their work for the 
coming year. There is not a man 
among them who is not most anxious 
to make his Kiwanis club a success. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
look a bit carefully into what con- 
stitutes a successful Kiwanis club. 
It takes a multiplicity of things to make any club, large 
or small, a success, but of these things there are just a 
few which are absolutely essential. 

The two things which are most necessary under present 
day conditions are that every classification be filled and 
that every man be in his place at the meetings. This, of 
course, means membership building and attendance. 

Every Kiwanis club which has started on a systematic 
plan of building its membership back to the peak has 
been surprised at only one thing, and that is how easy 
this is to do if it is undertaken with a definite system. 

The best plan is to take the various classifications and 
determine who is the best man in each. No man is too 
big for Kiwanis. Membership in the organization is an 
honor. Having picked the men who are at the top of the 
various classifications and seen to it that they are approved 
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by the Membership Committee, the only thing necessary 
is to find a man in the club who has some friendly or 
business contact with the proposed member and will go 
to him and talk over the matter. 

Attendance is equally the result of a systematic method 
of getting the members out. The standard method is to 
divide the club into smaller groups with one interested 
man at the head of each. The groups may be of five to 
twenty, depending on the size of the club. The captains 
of these smaller groups make it their business, by tele- 
phone and personal calls, to see to it that the members in 
their group are at meetings and to go and see them when 
they are not and explain the importance of their presence. 

There are other systems by which both of these desir- 
able ends may be accomplished, but the ultimate results in 
club building and attendance depend on how systematic 
the effort is. With every classification filled and every 
man in his place at the luncheons, nothing can prevent a 
club from being a success. 
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I am an old man, I have had a lot of trouble. Most 
of it never happened.”—Owen WIisTER. 


—s 
DUES 


ROM time to time in the past the 
subject of dues to International 

has taken our time and our thought 
at International Convention. The 
mandate having been laid down by 
the delegates that the dues may not 
be increased, the International organ- 
ization made its budget in accord- 
ance with our limited income. 

This has required the curtailment of some of the serv- 
ices that the organization can render to the clubs, but 
realizing that we must live within our budget, the clubs 
have taken the curtailed service in the best spirit. 

There is no thought now on the part of any Kiwanis 
leader that the dues may be increased until there has 
come a big change in the general condition of the world’s 
finances. 

But it is worthy to mention that while Kiwanis is living 
strictly within its budget and has never dipped into the 
emergency reserve fund, the dues to our International 
organization are less than they are in any other similar 
organization on the continent. 

Magazine and annual membership dues in all the 
other civic clubs sum up higher than the three dollar 
total of Kiwanis International. It speaks well for the 
efficiency of the budget makers and the careful work on 
the part of Headquarters that, in spite of our low dues, 
we have operated in the black since the beginning of the 
depression by necessary retrenchment and are continuing 
to so operate. 

+ 


It is interesting to note of the income of Kiwanis Inter- 
national that 45% is spent in direct service 
to clubs and only 2% in bulletins. 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


VER and over, despite editorials 

and explanations by Interna- 
tional officers, we hear Kiwanians 
exclaming that if “Kiwanis Interna- 
tional did not do this, or did that, 
conditions would be better.” 

Nine times out of ten, the Ki- 
wanian making the criticism has not 
given proper thought to just what 
Kiwanis International is. There is no more democratic 
organization in the world than Kiwanis. The laws and 
regulations, all that makes Kiwanis Kiwanis, are laid 
down by Kiwanis International. 

Kiwanis International, however, is not a group of 
salaried employes at our Headquarters in Chicago. Neither 
is it the group of International officers which passes laws, 
makes regulations and levies dues. 

Each year, at the time of our International Conven- 
tion, each club, regardless of the size of its membership, 
selects two of its men to send as delegates to the con- 
vention. These men, carrying as they do the power of 
attorney from their clubs, are the legislative body of 
Kiwanis. 

They pass all laws, they debate and decide every moot 
question, and then, on the third day of the convention, 
they elect a group of International officers whose sole 
duty it is to carry out the mandates of the assembled 
delegates. 

International Headquarters in Chicago is a group of 
salaried employes under the leadership of our efficient 
International Secretary. They are there only to carry out 
the instructions from the International officers who have 
been elected by the convention. 

Kiwanis International, then, is two men from each club, 
in convention assembled, who elect the International 
President, the two Vice Presidents and the Trustees. The 
District Governors are also International officers, but they 
are selected by their district conventions. 

Not a single one of these men receives one penny of 
compensation. They give their time and talents in carry- 
ing out the decrees of the convention, and do so without 
the hupe of fee or reward. 

Kiwanis International has never been a weak organiza- 
tion. The men sent to the conventions by the clubs have 
been high types who have done their work thoughtfully 
and well. If Kiwanis International ever does become weak, 
it will be because the clubs are careless in the selection 
of their delegates. The convention is just as good as the 
men sent to it by the clubs. 





+ 
Yes, life is a puzzle, but isn’t it fun to work it? 
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ROTATION IN OFFICE? 


HERE are many arguments for 
and against the system of rota- 
tion in office. Many favor it because 
the two vice presidents get experience 
which makes them better presidents. 
The recruiting of District Governors 
from the ranks of the Lieutenant- 
Governors has much the same ad- 
vantage. 

Those opposed contend that the biggest men in the club 
are not inclined to serve an apprenticeship as vice presi- 
dent before taking the helm, and that bigger and better 
District Governors can be obtained if we do not make them 
fill the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 

There are good arguments on both sides, but the facts 
are that most club presidents have been vice presidents, 
and most District Governors have been Lieutenant-Gov- 
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ernors. This being true, and it is, it behooves us to think 
twice before we elect a man as vice president of a 
club or Lieutenant-Governor of a district. These men are 
potential presidents and District Governors, and no man 
should be elected to the lower office who has not the 
qualifications to fill the higher one. 

All too often the men selected for these lower offices 
are put in because they are nice fellows or because they 
are ambitious, when there are other men with greater 
qualities of leadership. One year each as first and second 
vice president gives a man an equity in the job of presi- 
dent which makes it almost impossible to elect a man 
from the floor. The same is true of a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of a district who has served one or two terms. 

Just a wee bit more care in selecting the men for the 
lowest offices will prevent many less capable men being 
elected to the highest office in the club or the district. 


+ 
There are only two things as attractive as a red headed 
woman—a yellow headed one or a black headed one. 
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EDUCATION AT INTER-CLUB MEETINGS 


SUPERFICIAL knowledge of 

any subject means a superficial 
interest. It will be found invariably 
that the more a man knows about 
Kiwanis, the greater intcrest he has 
in it. The men who drop by the way- 
side are men who never learned 
enough about the organization to % 
catch its vision. 

Inter-club meetings have an appeal far beyond the 
ordinary routine of a Kiwanis club. The audience is 
larger for these meetings, and certainly there is no better 
place for the Kiwanis Education Committee to put on a 
program. 

There are half a dozen ways of putting on an educa- 
tional program, the least attractive of which is to have a 
speaker who will talk on the subject. The oldest method, 
and as good a method as any, is to have two men choose 
up sides like an old-fashioned spelling bee, and have the 
Kiwanis Education Committee chairman propound ques- 
tions, making the Kiwanian who fails to answer a question 
take his seat. 

A variation is to have the sides composed of the mem- 
bers of the two clubs participating in the meeting. There 
is competition and hilarity in this method of educating 
Kiwanians which adds much to the attractiveness of the 
meeting and sugar coats the pill of Kiwanis education. 

We should bear in mind that the best posted Kiwanian 
is the most interested Kiwanian, and see to it that these 
inter-club meetings give the Kiwanis Education Commit- 
tee a chance to instruct those in attendance. 


+ 








There is no more pathetic picture than that of a lover 
with a head cold. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


IWANIS Headquarters was placed in Chicago because 

it is a central location. Now that the Century of 
Progress has announced its re-opening next summer, there 
will be additional thousands of Kiwanians visiting this big 
city of the mid-west. 

At 520 North Michigan Avenue there is a welcome await- 
ing any Kiwanian who is visiting in Chicago. Even if he 
is going to stay only an hour, it is well worth any Kiwan- 
ian’s time to visit the power plant of the organization he 
loves. Half a dozen men are there ready to bid you wel- 
come, show you the office and answer your questions about 
this great group in which you are a stockholder. 

Why not, next time you are in Chicago, go there and 
see what we have in the way of a Headquarters office? 






This picture of the International 
Council was taken at the meeting 
held in Chicago, November 9-11, 
1933. This Council consists of the 
International Board of Trustees, Past 
International Presidents and District 
Governors-elect. Chairmen of the 
International committees presented 
their working plans for the entire year. 


First row: A. Copeland Callen, Trustee; 
Isaac P. McNabb, Trustee; Charles S. Don- 
ley, ‘Trustee; John H. Moss, Past President; 
Edmund F. Arras, Past President; Henry C. 
Heinz, Past President; Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Secretary; Arch A. Schramm, Vice-President; 
Joshua L. Johns, President; Carl E. Endi- 
cott, Immediate Past President; Andrew 
Whyte, Vice-President; H. G. Hatfield, 
Treasurer; Harry E. Karr, Past President; 
Raymond M. Crossman, Past President; 
George F. Hixson, Past President; William 
©. Harris, Past President; William J. Car- 
rington, Trustee; Claude A. Dock, Trustee. 
Second row: F. K. Hirsch, Governor, 
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Louisiana-Mississippi District; Roe Fulker- 
son, Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine; 
George E. Snell, Trustee; George H. McKee, 
Governor, New York District; Gordon S. 
Dodington, Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District; Norton J. Williams, Chair- 
man, Committee on Convention Program; 
Frank L. Eversull, Chairman, Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work; E. J. Kautz, Governor, 
Ohio District; Ralph C. Barker, Governor, 
Carolinas District; Harper Gatton, Trustee; 
Curry W. Watson, Trustee; Clinton S. 
Harley, Trustee; C. Harold Hippler, 
Trustee; Charles E. Millikan, Trustee; John 
P. Davidson, Chairman, Committee on At- 


tendance; Herbert W. Hennig, Chairman, 
Committee on Classification and Membership; 
Russell U. Adams, Governor, West Virginia 
District. 

Third row: A. F. Branton, Chairman, 
Special Committee on Achievement Con- 
test; John A. Cleveland, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance; John Wright, 
Governor, Florida District; Robert W. Shep- 
ard, Governor, Pennsylvania District; 
George H. Alfs, Governor, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District; W. E. Wolcott, Governor, 
Nebraska-Iowa District; E. Wesley Enman, 
Governor, New England District; Joseph G. 
Prance, Governor, Michigan District; Wil- 
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In order to have a clear understand- 
ing of Kiwanis — its problems and its 
administration — all Kiwanians are 
urged to read the articles in this 
issue which emanated from the 
Council. Kiwanis fills an important 


place in the scheme of present-day 
life. The ideas in these articles will 
help all clubs in their 1934 plans. 
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liam S. Dando, Governor, Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District; Claude W. Barrick, Chair- 
man, Committee on Kiwanis Education; 
Edwin F. Hill, Chairman, Committee on 
Publicity; E. I. Carruthers, Governor, Capital 
District; J. J. Boyd, Governor, Utah-Idaho 
District; Karl E. Mundt, Governor, Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District; Hugh M. Milton, 
Jr., Governor, Southwest District; Clark 
Clement, Chairman, Committee on Public 
Affairs for United States; John C. Taylor, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture; Wal- 
ter I. Fagan, Governor, Indiana District; H. 
C. Benjamin, Governor, Rocky Mountain 
District, Scottsbluff, Neb. (comprising Colo- 
rado and Wyoming). 


Last row: Lawrence H. Dierks, Records 
Department; George S. Seyfer, Office Man- 
agement Department; and Walter Ingram, 
Field Service Department, Headquarters; 
George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary; 
Charles Reynolds, Magazine Department, 
Headquarters; Faber A. Bollinger, Chairman, 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations; Roy 
Fuller, Reporter; William H. Trimble, 
Chairman, Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child; Harlie L. Smith. Governor, Kentucky- 
Tennessee District; Edd L. Hisel, Governor, 
fexas-Oklahoma District; Benjamin W. 
Black, Governor, California-Nevada District; 
Merton S. Heiss, Convention Department, 


Headquarters; O. Hal Holmes, Jr., Govern- 
or, Pacific-Northwest District; Clarence F. 
Whiffen, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan District; Percy R. Monson, Service De- 
partment, Headquarters; John J. Sparkman, 
Governor, Alabama District; Mark A. Smith, 
Governor, Georgia District; George C. 
Clarke, Chairman, Committee on Business 
Standards; Richard E. Swift, Governor, New 
Jersey District; Frank Trafford Taylor, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada; Thomas L. Husselton, Chairman, 
Committee on Music; David H. Elton, K. 
C., Governor, Western Canada District; Ed- 
win Grafton, Governor, Montana District, 
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4. TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA, 
WINNER IN WHITE DIVISION 


INTRODUCTION 

HE year 1932 presented abnormal 
T prootems to Tarentum Kiwanis 

club. With the depression at its 
peak in a community that existed al- 
most solely by industries, the club 
realized that it must face exceptional 
conditions with exceptional effort. 

The keynote of its fight to achieve 
greater activities regardless of diffi- 
culties was struck when the members 
voted unanimously, at the opening of 
the year, to forever outlaw the word 
“depression” and to assess a 10-cent 
fine upon any member who uttered it 
in a Kiwanis session. This spirit 
marked the organization of the new 
Achievement Committee, which coura- 
geously outlined a bold program of ob- 
jectives to be obtained during the year. 
Each committee and member was 
pledged to these standards; every man 
had his service to perform; and with 
splendid enthusiasm he did the job as- 
signed to him. Financial problems 
were met and dispelled, membership 
was increased 27 per cent instead of 
being allowed to slip, no committee 
missed a single report, and more ob- 
jectives were met than those originally 
outlined. 

If it is judged that there has been 
an unusual measure of success in the 
foregoing record of activities, the credit 
and gratification will be equally shared 
by each of the club’s 47 members, none 
of whom shirked in the club’s fellow- 
ship of service. 


1. ACTIVITIES 

A. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

The club definitely outlined its 
year’s objectives for this work into 
two classifications: first, hospitaliza- 
tion and medical treatment of under- 
privileged children, and second, a pro- 
gram for the mental and moral 
development of the community’s most 
needy kiddies. 

The chairman of the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee was also 
Pennsylvania District chairman of this 
work, and the Tarentum Kiwanis club 
was used as a “test club” for many 
projects. 

1, The “Big Brother” movement 
was successfully organized, each Ki- 
wanian accepting the role of foster 
brother to some specially selected child 
who needed his personal interest. Both 
Kiwanian and child visited each other 





This is the fourth report of the win- 
ners in the 19382 Achievement Contest 
to be published. Those of the Spokane, 
Washington; West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida; Towson, Maryland, winners in 
the Gold, Silver and Blue Divisions, 
were published in previous issues. The 
rewards in this contest covering the 
year 1932 were made at the Los An- 
geles Convention. 

The contest was conducted and 
awards made by the Special Commit- 
tee on Achievement Contest of which 
Harold V. Condict of Orlando, Florida, 
was chairman. Other members were 
Dr. A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minne- 
sota, and Harry E.S,. Wilson, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

These reports are published in full 
for the benefit of all clubs, so that all 
club officers, committees and members 
may realize the need that exists for 
community activities, how fully Ki- 
wanis clubs can make those needs their 
opportunities, how these winning clubs 
have organized their work and how 
they prepared their reports. 
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with problems and confidences. Club 
members brought their “brothers” to 
two different regular meetings during 
1932. The primary purpose here was 
adult moral and mental guidance, 
rather than mere material aid. 
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2. The K-Y (Kiwanis-Y. M. C. A.) 
Club was organized in codperation 
with the local Y. M. C. A. The “Y” 
officials selected the under-privileged 
children, and with Kiwanis contact and 
sponsorship, maintained a regular pro- 
gram for these children. 

3. In December, the club staged a 
penny-jar drive to raise funds for 
underelothing and shoes for 90 needy 
children. Each member placed his own 
jars in local stores, and collected them 
weekly. A sum of $188.46 was raised 
by this “painless method,” and all kid- 
dies were supplied with the apparel 
at cost by Kiwanis merchants. 


4. The club maintained a ‘“Kee- 
Wee” fund, all of which is used in 
under-privileged children work. Each 


member on his birthday, paid a dollar 
to this fund, and each Kiwanian who 
called fellow member “mister” or who 
used the word “depression” in any Ki- 
wanis meeting, paid a 10-cent fine to 
this fund. 

5. The annual Christmas party for 
under-privileged children reached its 
greatest success this year. Seventy 
kiddies, including the K-Y children, 
who were otherwise destined to have 
no Christmas, were feted at a banquet. 
Special speakers told the Christmas 
story, and after an entertainment pro- 
gram by the children themselves, Santa 
appeared before the huge tree and dis- 
tributed gifts to all. Audaciously ad- 
vertising “the best 40-cent meal you 
ever ate for $1.00,” the club brought 
support to its own funds for this af- 
fair, by selling tickets for it to the 
community at large. Approximately 
80 citizens voluntarily attended the 
banquet on this basis. 

6. Provided musical instruments for 
two under-privileged children. 

7. In all of its under-privileged 
child work, the club exercised great 
caution in selecting children. The aid 
of school and church officials, “Y” 
workers, and the government welfare 
headquarters was invoked at all times. 

All physical aid for needy children 
was handled through the special “Tiny 
Tim” movement. 

Regardless of the great difficulty in 
raising funds under present depressed 
conditions, the club provided hospital- 
ization, and Kiwanis and community 
doctors offered services for the follow- 
ing cases: 
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1. Two children, unable to walk, 
both cured by major operations, 

2. Boy, aged 12, noted as specific 
case, received fourth operation. Now 
permanently able to walk. 

8. Child, bedfast because of soften- 
ing of bones which had caused 45 frac- 
tures, cured by Kiwanis doctor through 
transplantation of sheep glands—the 
first time this was performed in 
America for such a case. 

4. Eight operations for removal of 
tonsils and adenoids. 

5. The club spent $30.00 for ortho- 
pedic shoes. 

6. The club’s work in providing op- 
tical care in previous years was of- 
ficially removed by the government 
welfare which handles all these cases. 

7. Our club organized the success- 
ful “Tiny Tim” movement in the Van- 
dergrift club; our committee visiting 
and working with them at their re- 
quest. 


B. CITIZENSHIP 


Held a quiz on the American Consti- 
tution, with direct teaching of its 
articles. 

Held a meeting with American Le- 
gion in its own hall, also staged 
Memorial Day and Armistice Day pro- 
grams in direct codperation with the 
Legion. 

Arranged programs with able speak- 
ers for the following citizenship meet- 
ings: 

Boys’ Night 
Patriot’s Night 
Boy Scout Night 
Constitution Night 
Election Night 

Y. M. C. A. Night 

Provided Constitution Week pub- 
licity campaign urging community to 
study its Constitution—and to observe 
it. 

Publicized a “Vote as you please— 
but VOTE” drive at election time, with 
the community polling one of its great- 
est votes. 

Every member of Tarentum Kiwanis 
club voted—maintaining the perfect 
record which the club has held for four 
years, 

Had special speaker, Dr. George 
Davies, give address on the “History 
of American Flag” and flag signifi- 
cance and etiquette. 

Went in body to Pittsburgh with 
American Legion for state Legion 
convention ceremonies, 

Held a highly successful program on 
“Religious Needs of our Citizens,” at 
which able speakers of all creeds pre- 
sented inspiring addresses. 


C. RURAL AND URBAN 
RELATIONS 

Regardless of the fact that Taren- 
tum is a distinctly industrial commun- 
ity in the heart of the Pennsylvania 
steel and glass district, the club con- 
ducted active relations with sparse ag- 
ricultural population. 

1. Held a special conference with 
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the masters of the three granges from 
three immediate counties, at which 
farm problems were discussed. Farm- 
ers’ tax situation included in special 
tax-reduction program of club commit- 
tee. 

2. Attended the Bull Creek Grange 
farm exhibit and banquet in our coun- 
ty, with Kiwanians and wives as guests 
of grangers. 

3. Observed special outdoor meeting 
at corn-roast staged for us by farmers 
of immediate community. 

4. Sponsored plan for public market 
which Chamber of Commerce studied 
and now has on active program. 

5. Held special agricultural pro- 
gram at which Henry R. Eby, state 
agriculturist, was speaker. Attended 
by grange members. 

6. The club Public Affairs Commit- 
tee united with a committee of 10 
farmers in appearing before the county 
planning commission and successfully 
secured the approval for the paving of 
1.2 miles of county road to unite state 
improved roads in agricultural district. 


D. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A “Junior College” for the commun- 
ity was proposed at the meeting of 
May 10, by Prof. A. D. Endsley, Super- 
intendent of Schools. A “depression 
college” has been organized, operated 
at no cost except for books (instruc- 
tors give services free) with 40 stu- 
dents taking courses which established 
universities and colleges agreed to 
recognize and credit. The club main- 
tained a committee constantly codp- 
erating. This project received nation- 
wide attention. (Literary Digest, New 
York Herald, Lowell Thomas, San 
Francisco Herald-Examiner, etc.) 

The committee, working with the 
Y. M. C. A., secured a vocational guid- 
ance expert for special interviews with 
parents of the community interested in 
this work. This program was prac- 
tical and beneficial. 

The club followed up its M. U. F. 
(Move Up Forward) campaign of the 
past year with many personal inter- 
views between high school students and 
Kiwanians, 

Held a special program with the Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee in charge. 

Rendered information and advice to 
members of the K-Y club. 

Offered to school students special 
interviews on any field in which they 
were interested, with men directly en- 
geged in that field. 

On December 6, received initial 
presentation of plan on “Community 
Employment” now being actively 
promulgated. Speaker was Albert 
Dawson of International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


E. BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 

By deliberately planned sacrifice, the 
club sent 86 K-Y (Kiwanis-Y. M. C. 
A.) Club children to a summer Y. M. 
C. A. Camp where they enjoyed the 
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“Y’s” regular camp life and program. 
To pay $135.00 for this camp, the Ki- 
wanis club ate crackers and milk at 
several regular meetings, taking the 
profits thus accrued from regular meal 
payments to pay for the kiddies’ out- 
ing. 

The Kiwanis club is the actual or- 
ganizer of the Boy Scout movement in 
this community, several years ago, and 
during 1932 maintained its usual con- 
stant contact with troop reviews and 
rallies. Committee met twice with 
county scout commissioner in addition 
to its regular meetings. Held a Boy 
Seout meeting, with speakers and 
special program. 

Furnished printed programs for 
inter-community scout review, which 
many Kiwanians attended. 

Our Music Committee constantly fur- 
nished the music for all scout courts of 
honor, and reviews. 

Sponsored a Father and Son ban- 
quet, at which under-privileged chil- 
dren as well as Kiwanis sons were 
guests. 

Journeyed 42 miles to Y. M. C. A. 
boys’ camp for special meeting, where 
the boys staged the program. 

Held a mush-ball game, Kiwanis vs. 
Under-Privileged Children. (And the 
kids won!) 

Caused to be published prominently 
in local press the Kiwanis Code of 
Sportsmanship as printed in THe Kr- 
WANIS MAGAZINE. 

Held an outdoor meeting with K-Y 
club under-privileged boys. 

Transported Y. M C. A. children to 
summer camp. 

Entered a Kiwanis volley-ball team 
in a league of Y. M. C. A. youths. 


F. MISCELLANEOUS 


The Chamber of Commerce in the 
community was not permanently or- 
ganized until the end of the year, and 
the Public Affairs Committee of Ki- 
wanis was thus responsible for prac- 
tically all of the organized work under 
this heading performed in the com- 
munity-at-large. It became the club’s 
most tireless committee. 

At the beginning of the year, it is- 
sued a questionnaire to the entire club, 
asking each man to list what he con- 
sidered the community’s most pressing 
need. From the requirements thus 
noted, it listed 40 major objectives. 
Of this large group it scheduled lists 
for definite future work and “majored” 
upon a select list, in which it per- 
formed notable work, as follows: 

1. Repaving of state highway route 
28 from Tarentum to Freeport. By 
dint of its direct pressure on the state 
highway department, including person- 
al interviews at Harrisburg by a com- 
mittee mer ber, and by means of cir- 
culated pctitions, the much-needed 
improvement was carried out by the 
Commonwealth. 

2. Secured employment for over a 

(Turn to page 41) 
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CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 





FTER 2,053 Kiwanians and their 

ladies of the California-Nevada 
District had gathered at Los Angeles 
in June to attend the International 
Convention, many Kiwanians were 
wondering what the attendance would 
be at the thirteenth annual district 
convention held at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, November 3-4, particularly in 
view of the fact that the 1933 con- 
vention was to be on a curtailed basis 
and one of the distriet objectives for 
1933 was a large attendance at Los 
Angeles. The Bakersfield club, there- 
fore, was delighted when, as host, 726 
Kiwanians and their ladies from 114 
clubs partook of its hospitality during 
the convention, which was under the 
direction of District Governor Clark 
Clement. Kiwanis International was 
ably represented by Trustee Charles 
E. Millikan. 

The theme of the convention, as se- 
lected, was “Kiwanis in the New Era,” 
the purpose of the theme being to 
point out that although there had been 
many changes in economic and busi- 
ness conditions there still remained for 
Kiwanis many opportunities to render 
altruistic and practical service in the 
various communities. Also, that 
changed conditions had not lessened 
the practical application of Kiwanis 
Objects and Objectives. These points 
were very forcibly brought out by the 
various convention speakers. 

Preceding the opening of the con- 
vention, the district Board of Trustees 
held a meeting on the morning of No- 
vember 3, every member being pres- 
ent. At noon « luncheon was held at 
the Hotel El Tejon with Past Interna- 
tional Trustee A. Heber Winder pre- 
siding. The convention was formally 
opened by District Governor Clement 
at two p. m., and Kiwanians and 
guests were officially welcomed by 
Mayor J. R. Gist of Bakersfield and 
Convention Chairman R. Earl Cady. 
The response was made by Past Dis- 
trict Governor George Filmer, followed 
by the presentation of International 
and district officers and convention 
business, the district governor’s mes- 
sage, and a message from International 
Trustee Millikan. The entire evening 
was set aside for the district banquet, 
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Activities 








presided over by Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Philip N. McCaughan, 
and the governor’s ball, which was held 
at the Masonic Temple. 

The full day’s program on Novem- 
ber 4 was given over to the theme, 
“Kiwanis in the New Era.” There 
were many interesting talks, includ- 
ing: “‘The New Economic and Political 
Order” by Stanley A. Weigel of Oak- 
land; “Friendship and Understand- 
ing’ by Lieutenant Governor Harry A. 
Lane of San Gabriel; ‘‘Character De- 
velopment” by Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Thomas H. Elson of Beverly 
Hills; ““Boys and Girls Work” by Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Mc- 
Caughan of Long Beach; ‘Vocational 
Guidance” by Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John R. Alltucker of Vallejo; 
“The Under-Privileged Child’? by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ernest G. Bashor of 
Los Angeles; ‘“‘Business-like Methods in 
Government” by Lieutenant Governor 
Benjamin W. Black of Oakland; ‘“‘Citi- 
zenship”’ by Past International Presi- 


dent William O. Harris of Los An- 
geles. 
Other features on the convention 


program were: A short “In Memoriam” 
service; the presentation of trophies 
in the district Attendance Contest 
by Chairman Arthur F. Strehlow to 


(oo 
International President Joshua L. Johns, left, 
receiving “The Golden Rule’’ from Governor Ed- 
win F. Hill of the Capital District during 1933, 
at the International Council Meeting in Chicago, 
November 9-11. The symbol will be used to en- 


courage inter-club visits, being carried and passed 
on from club to club by visiting delegations. 


the Los Angeles club, Gold Division, 
the Alameda club, Silver Division, the 
Pomona club, Blue Division, and 
the San Gabriel club, White Division; 
the award of the Traveling Bell to the 
Kiwanis Club of Escondido for scoring 
the highest number of points for dis- 
trict convention attendance, based on 
membership and mileage; the award 
of the Filmer Perpetual Trophy to Di- 
vision V., this division scoring the 
highest number of points in convention 
registration based on divisional mem- 


bership. San Diego, California, was 
selected as the convention city for 
1934. 

The newly-elected district officers 


for 1934 are: Governor—Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Black, Oakland; Lieutenant 
Governors—Edward P. Stoltz, Beverly 
Hills, Division I.; George W. Pracy, 
San Francisco, Division II.; Walter 
Mendenhall, Van Nuys, Division III.; 
G. Randolph Miller, Whittier, Division 
IV.; George G. Henderson, Kingsburg, 
Division V.; Oliver L. Cowen, San 
Bernardino, Division VI.; Clarence R. 
Pugh, Reno, Nevada, Division VII.; 
Floyd D. Darby, Healdsburg, Division 
VIII.; Dr. Leon D. Moore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Division IX.; Eugene W. Nixon, 
Claremont, Division X.; Sam R. Frazee, 
San Diego, Division XI.; Charles B. 
Rosendale, Salinas, Division XII.; and 
John E. Blume, Bell, Division XIII. 
Fred S. Kistemann was re-elected dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer. 

In recognition of the unselfish serv- 
ice rendered by District Governor 
Clement, the district presented him 
with a beautiful gold wrist watch and 
band, suitably engraved, and a very 
handsome desk set. 

At noon special luncheons were held 
for the district officers and past district 
officers, the presidents and presidents- 
elect, and the secretaries and secre- 
taries-elect. These were presided over 
by Past Lieutenant Governor Osgood 
Hardy of Eagle Rock, President Clar- 
ence R. Pugh of Reno, and Secretary 
William H. McMaster of North Oak- 
land, respectively. Following the close 
of the convention in the evening a 
Western Barbeque was held at the 
Stockdale Country Club and the next 
day the golfers participated in the 
District Golf Tournament. 

Special entertainment for the ladies 
included a luncheon in honor of Mrs. 
Clark Clement on November 3, at the 
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Stockdale Country Club, with a ladies’ 
golf tournament and bridge in the 
afternoon, and a sightseeing trip and 
theatre party the next day. 

The City of Bakersfield was very 
beautifully decorated and General 
Convention Chairman Cady, the Bak- 
ersfield Kiwanians and their ladies 
again proved to be most capable and 
gracious hosts. 


“BEN BLACK DAY" 


Monday, November 20, was the 
“blackest”? day in the history of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oakland, when, to- 
gether with the Kiwanis Club of Ala- 
meda and all of the other fourteen 
clubs of Division II., 250 Kiwanians 
attended a luncheon in the Ivory Court 
of the Hotel Oakland in honor of Dis- 
trict Governor-elect Dr. Benjamin W. 
Black of Oakland. 

This testimonial luncheon was pre- 
sided over jointly by Presidents Chas. 
Wade Snook of Oakland and Ralph N. 
Harvey of Alameda. District Governor 
Clark Clement, in his own inimitable 
way, paid tribute to the guest of honor, 
his successor in office, following which 
Dr. Black was presented with a statue 
of ‘The Good Fairy”’ by Leo. S. Robin- 
son for the Alameda club, and a glad- 
stone bag by Past President Earl B. 
Leonard for the Oakland club. The 
district governor-elect expressed his 
appreciation and solicited the codpera- 
tion and support of all Kiwanians in 
the continuance of Kiwanis service and 
activity for the year 1934. 








NEW JERSEY 


KIWANIS Convention at sea! The 

oceasion was the annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey District 
with the Jersey City club as host, Oc- 
tober 6-8, on the S. S. Manhattan. 
District Governor Walter S. Morris 
presided over all sessions. Past Inter- 
national President George H. Ross, In- 
ternational Trustee William J. Car- 
rington, Trustee Charles S. Donley, 
who officially represented Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. 
Parker were present and contributed 
much to the fellowship. 

Jersey City is situated across the 
Hudson from New York and is the 
port of many ocean liners. The club 
had never entertained the district and 
desired to provide a novelty for its 
guests. The sea-going convention was 
the result. 

For the convention “hotel,” the club 
chartered the new United States Lines 
ship Manhattan, which shares with its 
sister ship, Washington, the distinction 
of being the largest American-built 
liner afloat. It recently captured the 
trans-Atlantic crossing record for 
ships of its class. The boat is truly a 
hotel, having accommodations for 
twelve hundred people, every room 
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The Kiwanis Club of La Jolla, California, helped the La Jolla Boy Scout Troop No. 4 celebrate a 
“housewarming” for their newly acquired scout house at a joint meeting of the club and the troop. 


having beds instead of berths, hot and 
cold running water, telephone service 
and many rooms having private bath. 
Roomy decks wide enough for twelve 
or fourteen people to walk abreast 
with portions reserved for deck games 
provide outdoor recreation, while the 
swimming pool and gymnasium lure 
those who prefer these types of exer- 
cise. Luxuriously furnished public 
rooms, a well-stocked library and a 
commodious lobby appeal to those of 
more sedentary tastes. 

In order to afford those not going to 
sea an opportunity to attend some of 
the convention sessions, the conven- 
tion opened with an inter-club meeting 
at the Hotel Plaza in Jersey City, 
which was addressed by Dr. Lynx 
Harold Hough. The first afternoon 
session and nominating conference 
were also held at the hotel. These 
were followed by the district dinner 
on board the Manhattan while moored 
at the pier. The dinner was a gala 
affair, the luxurious dining room pro- 
viding a fitting background for the 
beautiful gowns of the ladies. After 
dinner, the guests proceeded to the 
Grand Salon for the evening program, 
opened with addresses of welcome and 
concluded by professional entertain- 
ment and dancing. 

At midnight of the first day, the 
shore portion of the convention closed. 
The hawsers were dropped, doughty 
tugs pulled alongside, the mighty liner 
eased from her berth into the Hudson 
and headed for a two-day cruise on the 
briny deep. A full moon shown down, 
the lights of New /York’s_ skyline 
twinkled and the warm breeze of an 
Indian Summer evening gave a roman- 
tic touch to the sail down the bay. As 
the boat approached the Statue of 
Liberty, the hundreds of flood lights 
on Bedloe’s Island were switched on, 


revealing the Goddess of Liberty 
against the dark sky, as her torch 
lighted the way to the open sea. Soon 
the lights of land fell astern—the first 
sea-going Kiwanis Convention cruise 
had begun. 

The second day of the convention 
found the delegates far out upon the 
Atlantic. So smooth was the sea, how- 
ever, that it seemed one must still be 
on dry land. The convention sessions, 
with the district governor presiding, 
were held in the Grand Salon where 
seats were provided for 500 people. 
Addresses by Major General John F. 
O’Ryan and “International Trustee 
Donley were the high spots of the 
morning session. The afternoon was 
devoted to conferences, the election 
and other district business. 

While the regular sessions were be- 
ing held, the ladies and those not at 
the sessions, strolled about the decks, 
played deck games, relaxed in steamer 
chairs or swam in the pool. The after- 
noon was devoted to a card party for 
the ladies. 

Evening found the party torn be- 
tween the attraction of another warm 
moonlit night and an evening of en- 
tertainment indoors. A _ stunt night 
opened the program supplemented by 
professional talent from the stage and 
radio celebrities of New York. Danc- 
ing until midnight on deck and in- 
doors rounded out the evening. 

The third and closing day ef the 
convention opened with religious serv- 
ices. A short meeting with a challeng- 
ing address by Past International 
President Ross closed the convention. 
The afternoon was free to enable all to 
get a view of the harbor as land was 
again sighted. At four o’clock, the 
boat arrived at its pier with the same 
objection being heard on all sides— 
that the cruise was too short. Major 
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General O’Ryan was heard to remark 
that he wished pirates might seize the 
ship and turn it out to sea again. 

As a convention, the cruise proved 
highly successful. Approximately 800 
were registered, of whom about 500 
went to sea. The Camden club coming 
from the opposite side of the district, 
had a delegation of sixty-nine and re- 
ceived the attendance banner. The 
convention sessions were well attended. 
One advantage was found to be that 
the delegates were always available. 
They had no counter-attractions to 
take them from the convention “hotel.” 
The surroundings were conducive to 
the development of friendship so that 
fine fellowship resulted. 

The marine theme was carried out 
in the program, which became the Log 
with sessions held according to bells 
rather than hours. A medallion sus- 
pended from the convention badges 
had upon it the seal of Jersey City in 
one corner, the Kiwanis emblem in 
another, with a reproduction of the 
Manhattan between. The committee, 
headed by Edmund S. Johnson as presi- 
dent of the host club and District Sec- 
retary Frederick M. Barnes as general 
chairman, was subdivided into many 
sub-committees so that all details were 
efficiently handled. This was undoubt- 
edly the first Kiwanis convention held 
at sea. New Jersey Kiwanians say it 
will not be the last. 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1934: Governor—Richard 
E. Swift, Atlantic City; Lieutenant 
Governors—Oliver K. Day, Morris- 
town, Division I.; Frederick M. Barnes, 
Jersey City, Division II.; William O. 
Ford, Newark, Division III.; 0. LeRoy 
Dickerson, Lakewood, Division IV.; 
Harold H. Beebe, Pitman, Division V.; 
and Lawrence M. Lear, Ocean City; 
Division VI. Will T. Bingham of Mill- 
ville was elected district secretary and 
Warren A. Norris of Caldwell was 
elected district treasurer. 

Millville will be host to the 1934 
district convention at Ocean City. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 





HE Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 

trict Convention for 1933, under 
the direction of Governor Ben D. Rey- 
nolds, was held October 15-18, at 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was officially represented by 
Trustee Curry W. Watson. The con- 
vention city lived up to and beyond its 
prediction that the convention would 
be outstanding. 

Throughout the entire time the Ki- 
wanis spirit prevailed and not in recent 
years has interest in the material and 
spiritual things of Kiwanis held such a 
prominent place or has it been evi- 
denced so clearly as it was at the 
Hutchinson Convention—it was a Ki- 
wanis business convention. One meet- 


ing in particular set forth this fact— 
the dominating spirit, “give all” and 
“take all back,’’ when more than 110 
of the 147 registered delegates turned 
out for a seven o’clock breakfast con- 
ference on the second day of the con- 
vention. 

With such interest and enthusiasm 
the convention could not help but be 
a success and inspiration to all—it was. 
Another meeting unique in nature and 
fascinating to most all was the 
model luncheon held in the Grey Salt 
Mine, 645 feet under-ground. The 
delegates and visitors were seated on 
dynamite boxes, empty, of course, and 
other explosive cases were used as 
tables. The program was in the hands 
of the Wichita, Kansas, club, with 
Victor J. Murdock as the speaker. This 
meeting was perhaps the lowest-down 
meeting ever held in the district. 

Speakers — good speakers — played 
an important part in the success of 
the convention. Senator Capper gave 
the assembly a most inspiring address, 
the same was true of Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, Congressman Clifford Hope 
and International Trustee Watson, who 
presented a most interesting theme on 
“Today’s Challenge to Kiwanis.” 

The value of Kiwanis and the spirit 
of “Onward in Kiwanis” to the goal 
was very forcibly brought out in the 
discussion of the Membership Develop- 
ment and Stabilization Program that 
has been in operation in the district 
since July. Under the leadership of 
Governor Reynolds this movement has 
meant much to the district, and the 
clubs of the district, as well as indi- 
vidual Kiwanians. The convention was 
of one mind, in that the movement 
should be continued throughout the 
coming years and enlarged upon. Re- 











There were many Kiwanis notables in attend 
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sults in this field of endeavor will be 
very pronounced by the time of an- 
other district convention. 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1934: Governor—Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Dando, Emporia, Kansas; Lieu- 
tenant Governors— Dewey D. Hill, 
Charleston, Missouri, Division I.; James 
D. Idol, Harrisonville, Missouri, Divi- 
sion II.; George P. Fleming, Spring- 
field, Missouri, Division III.; Lewis S. 
Geckeler, Independence, Kansas, Divi- 
sion IV.; Dr. Harry L. Chambers, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Division V.; A. R. 
Ohmart, Wichita, Kansas, Division VI.; 
Claude E. Faulhaber, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, Division VII.; Major Walter S. 
MacAaron, Boonville, Missouri, Divi- 
sion VIII.; Dean D. McBrien, Conway, 
Arkansas, Division IX.; J. Howard Wil- 
cox, Anthony, Kansas, Division X.; 
and Stanley Hayden, Kahoka, Missouri, 
Division XI. Harold G. Ingham of 
Lawrence, Kansas, was elected district 
secretary and Alfred E. Bryant of 
Saint Louis, Missouri, was re-elected 
district treasurer. 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri, was 
named as the 1934 district convention 
city. 


Another noticeable feature of the 
convention was the large number of 
ladies in attendance, and they were 
royally entertained. 








INDIANA : 











HE sixteenth annual convention of 

the Indiana District was held at 
Indianapolis, September 13-14, with 
Governor Paul W. McKee presiding. 
Judge Arch A. Schramm, Vice Presi- 
dent, represented Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, was present at all sessions, and 








e at the New Jersey District Convention held aboard 
with the Jersey City club as host, October 6-8. Seated, left to right: In- 


ternational Trustee William J. Carrington, Past International President George H. Ross, Major 


General John F. O’Ryan, District Governor-elect Richard 
tis, Past District Governors Robert J. Rendall and Harry E. S. 


E. Swift, District Governor Walter S. Mor- 
Wilson. Standing, left to right: 


International Trustee Charles S. Donley, President Edmund S. Johnson of Jersey City, Lieutenant 
Governor Heston N. Potts, Past District Governor Will T. Bingham, Lieutenant Governor Oliver K. 


Day, Past District 


or Arnold Rippe, Lieutenant Governor-elect Harold 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Lieutenant Governor William O. 


H. Beebe, International 
Ford, and General Chairman, 


Frederick M. Barnes. 
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A very interesting inter-club meeting was held in South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the late fall. 

Seated, left to right: Past District Governor Harrison U. Wood, Past Presidents W. H. Lyon, W. L. 

Muir and H. R. Edwards of the South Milwaukee club, and Rev. W. Roy Columbus of South Mil- 

waukee. Standing, left to right: President Frank L. Cosgrove of the West Bend club, President Fred 

L. Hook of the South Milwaukee club, President John C. Prien of the Milwaukee club, District 

Governor Alexander Wiley, Lieutenant Governor William J. Riley, President Percy R. Borman of the 
Racine club, and Secretary Edward Petzold of the South Milwaukee club. 


contributed enthusiasm and _ inspira- 
tion, as did Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President Carl E, Endicott, who 
was attending his home convention. 

On the evening of September 12, a 
dinner was given for the district Board 
of Trustees and their ladies. Immedi- 
ately following this dinner, a regular 
board meeting was held, and problems 
of every kind pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the district, its relation to the 
individual clubs and to Kiwanis Inter- 
national were discussed. 

The convention was officially opened 
on the morning of September 13, with 
the address of District Governor Mc- 
Kee, reports of officers and two ad- 
dresses; ane by Judge Schramm, and 
the other by Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President Endicott. Both were 
highly inspirational to Kiwanians. 

At noon luncheon was had with the 
Indianapolis club, following which an 
open forum was conducted concerning 
various objectives. 

In the afternoon a visit was made 
by a very large group of Kiwanians to 
the Riley Memorial Hospital, where 
annually hundreds of crippled children 
are treated, and for which Indiana Ki- 
wanians have contributed to and paid 
for the Kiwanis Wing of that marvel- 
ous institution. This visit was person- 
ally conducted by William H. Trimble, 
Chairman of the district Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, and also Chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child for 1934. His 
work has been outstanding and is 
recognized not only by Kiwanians but 
by other civic and social welfare or- 
ganizations throughout the state. 

On the evening of the 13th, the dis- 
trict governor’s banquet and ball was 
held. Guests other than distinguished 
Kiwanians were Governor and Mrs. 
Paul V. McNutt. Governor McNutt is 
an honorary member of the Blooming- 
ton club. The principal address was 
made by Major Norman A. Imrie of 
Culver Military Academy, who as an 
entertainer is always well received. 


Dancing followed the banquet, bring- 
ing to a close a busy and successful 
day. 

On the morning of the 14th, divi- 
sional breakfasts were held, where mat- 
ters pertaining to individual divisions 
were discussed. Following these break- 
fast sessions were conferences for club 
officers, at which fundamentals of Ki- 
wanians were practically discussed. 

The convention opened following 
these conferences with further reports 
of committee chairmen, district officers 
and past district officers. 

Walter J. Fegan of South Bend was 
elected district governor for 1934. He 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
James H. Naus of South Bend as dis- 
trict secretary. Linfield Myers was re- 
elected district treasurer, and lieuten- 
ant governors were elected for the 
eight divisions, as follows: Roy W. 
Feik, East Chicago, Division I.; Ed- 
mond C. Gorrell, Winamac, Division 
II.; Jesse W. Addleman, Tipton, Di- 
vision III.; A. J. Reifel, Gas City, Di- 
vision IV.; William Luther Snodgrass, 
Indianapolis, Division V.; Herbert F. 
Patton, Lawrenceburg, Division VI.; 
Virgil L. Eickenberry, Vincennes, Di- 
vision VII.; and Otto G. Everback, 
New Albany, Division VIII. 

Entertainment for the ladies was 
provided in the form of a bridge- 
luncheon on the first day of the con- 
vention, and a special style show on 
the next day. 

The annual golf tournament was also 
played on the afternoon of September 
13. 

Delegates to the convention were 
registered from sixty-four of the sixty- 
nine clubs. The members of the In- 
dianapolis club proved to be hospitable 
hosts and pleasant memories were car- 
ried away by all in attendance. 

All clubs were reported as being 
active and worth while organizations 
in their several communities, and in 
the face of trying times showed a net 
gain of more than one hundred mem- 
bers. 
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OHIO 








NDER the direction of Governor 
William A. Williams, the sixteenth 
annual convention of the Ohio District 
was held in Cleveland, October 22-25, 
with the seventeen clubs comprising 
Division VI. acting as hosts. 

Past International President Ed- 
mund F. Arras; Vice President Judge 
Arch A. Schramm, who was the offi- 
cial representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional; International Trustee Charles 
S. Donley; and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker were present and 
contributed a great deal of inspiration 
and enthusiasm. 

The convention was opened Sunday 
evening with a musicale by the famous 
Cambrian Male Choir of Cleveland, un- 
der the direction of William Albert 
Hughes. This choir was a guest choir 
of the Century of Progress Exposition. 
Approximately 1,200 were in attend- 
ance, as this musicale was open to all 
Kiwanians, their friends and the public. 

The convention was officially opened 
Monday morning with addresses of 
welcome by William Kennedy, repre- 
senting the Mayor of Cleveland, and 
by Lieutenant Governor Robert H. 
Sanborn of Division VI. The response 
was made by Past District Governor 
Robert F. Frey. The outstanding fea- 
ture of this session was a most impres- 
sive and beautiful “In Memoriam’ 
service staged by District Governor 
Williams, Rev. Fernando H. Groom, 
George Buehler, and the quartet of the 
Kiwanis Club of West Park. 

Past International President Arras 
presided at the noon luncheon, intro- 
ducing International Secretary Parker, 
who delivered a very inspiring address. 

The afternoon was devoted to six 
conferences held concurrently for club 
presidents and club secretaries. Vari- 
ous lieutenant governors presided at 
these conferences. 

The annual Old-Timers dinner, un- 
der the direction of Ed. C. Forbes, 
President of the Old-Timers organiza- 
tion, took place at six-thirty p. m. 
Excellent stunts by some of the clubs 
of Division VI. featured this dinner 
meeting. “Kiwanis Follies,” with a cast 
of fifty people, staging a show lasting 
two and one-half hours, was the main 
entertainment feature of the evening. 

An unique and entertaining feature 
was the “Pow-Wow” and “Indianation”’ 
ceremony for Old-Timers. This “‘Pow- 
Wow” opened at twelve o’clock mid- 
night, Monday, and over 200 Kiwanians 
with a membership of six years and 
over were duly initiated in Indian 
fashion into the Old-Timers organiza- 
tion. International Secretary Parker 
was elected as the main candidate to 
receive the work and run the gauntlet. 
A regular Indian setting was used with 
the members of the degree team 
dressed in Indian costume and plenti- 
fully decorated with paint. 
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International Trustee Donley deliv- 
ered an excellent address during the 
short business session Tuesday morn- 
ing. Immediately after the close of 
this short session, the delegates and 
visitors participated in three confer- 
ences held concurrently on agricul- 
tural relations, Boys and Girls Work, 
and Public Affairs. Lieutenant gov- 
ernors presided over these sessions. 

District Governor Williams pre- 
sided at the noon luncheon, introducing 
International Vice President Schramm, 
who delivered a masterful address. 

Three conferences were held concur- 
rently in the afternoon on Kiwanis 
Education, Under-Privileged Child and 
Vocational Guidance. These were pre- 
sided over by lieutenant governors. 

The main and outstanding entertain- 
ment feature of the convention, under 
the direction of General Convention 
Chairman Charles G. White, a past 
lieutenant governor of Division VI., 
was the governor’s banquet and ball, 
held in the evening, in honor of District 
Governor and Mrs. Williams. During 
the banquet, the district governor was 
presented with a large beautiful silver 
tray by Al Sirat Grotto, of which or- 
ganization he is an officer, and with a 
beautiful diamond Shrine pin by the 
Ohio District. Over 900 were in at- 
tendance at this affair. 

The final session of the 
convention was held Wednesday morn- 
ing and the following district officers 
were elected for 1934: Governor— 
Judge E. J. Kautz, Hamilton; Lieuten- 
ant Governors—Frederick L. Kinley, 
Findlay, Division I.; Roy C. Kester, 
Greenville, Division II.; H. C. Christof- 
ferson, Oxford, Division III.; Dr. Les- 
ter R. Mylander, Sandusky, Division 
IV.; Prof. Ben A. Arneson, Delaware, 
Division V.; William C. Landphair, 
West Park, Cleveland, Division VI.; 
Dr. Theodore H. Schmidt, Kent, Divi- 
sion VII.; Albert R. Cox, Canton, Di- 
vision VIII.; O. D. Metzler, Youngs- 
town, Division IX.; Clark S. Marshall, 
Leetonia, Division X.; and Earl] Beck- 
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ley, Athens, Division XI. Floyd A. 
Pfaff of Marietta was re-elected dis- 
trict treasurer and Pete Land was re- 
appointed district secretary. Columbus 
was selected as the convention city for 
1934. 

The convention closed with a golf 
tournament at the Columbia Hills 
Country Club for both the Kiwanians 
and their ladies, with an old-fashioned 
fish fry as the actual wind-up. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Charles 
G. White, the visiting ladies were kept 
busy with sightseeing trips, receptions 
and teas, brunch, style show and 
bridge. 

During the entire convention, splen- 
did singing was led by George W. 
Campbell of the Cincinnati club. 





KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 





HE fifteenth annual convention of 

the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
was held in Louisville, Kentucky, Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, following the district 
Board of Trustees’ meeting, a theatre 
party and informal dance on October 
5. District Governor E. B. Stahlman, 
Jr., presided. Trustee A. Copeland 
Callen represented Kiwanis Interna- 
tional officially, and International 
Trustee Harper Gatton, who resides in 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District, con- 
tributed helpful suggestions from his 
broad Kiwanis experience. 

A very interesting breakfast con- 
ference for all officers and Kiwanians 
was held on the morning of October 
6, being presided over by Secretary 
Edward F. Kelley of the Louisville 
club and Lieutenant Governor Car! G. 
Miller of Division IX. The opening 
session of the convention was called 
to order by J. S. Miller, general chair- 
man, and the welcome address was 
delivered by Mayér William B. Harri- 
son of Louisville. The response to the 
welcome address was made by James 
L. Robb, Lieutenant Governor of Di- 
vision VII. 
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From the district governor’s mes- 
sage, the reports of the district secre- 
tary, the various lieutenant governors 
and district committee chairmen, it was 
clearly indicated that Kiwanis was on 
the up grade in the district, having 
gained in membership since January 1 
of 1933 approximately 200 members, 
and club activities were numerous. 

The addresses of International Trus- 
tee Callen and District Governor Stahl- 
man were excellent, inspirational, help- 
ful and well received by all present. 
Other outstanding speakers during this 
two-day session were Harry B. Mc- 
Chesney, President of the Kentucky 
Society of Crippled Children, who 
spoke on “Kentucky’s Crippled Chil- 
dren,” and T. Russ Hill of Toledo, 
Ohio, who talked on “Our Code.”’ These 
addresses were greatly appreciated. 

On the recommendation of the dis- 
trict Board of Trustees, Kiwanians 
present at this convention unanimously 
voted to create a new division in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, including 
along the Ohio River, starting with 
just above Cincinnati, Ohio, and ex- 
tending southwest beyond Louisville, 
which will be known as Division IV. 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1934: Governor—Prof. 
Harlie L. Smith, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Lieutenant Governors—J. Douglas 
Turner, Paintsville, Kentucky, Divi- 
sion I.; Virgil D. Roberts, Somerset, 
Kentucky, Division II.; W. Handley 
Gaddie, Pineville, Kentucky, Division 
III.; J. S. Miller, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Division IV.; Harry W. Peters, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, Division  V.; 
George A. Bone, Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
Division VI.; N. Craig Beasley, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, Division VII.; 
James L. Robb, Athens, Tennessee, Di- 
vision VIII.; Malcolm Miller, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Division IX.; and Carl G. 
Miller, Johnson City, Tennessee, Divi- 
sion X. 

District Secretary Roy S. Wilson of 
Madisonville, Kentucky, was re-elected 
to that position for 1934, as was Elcan 








Division X. of the California-Nevada District recently held a splendid amas a South Pasadena, California. Two hundred were present and it was s 
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A Lieutenant Governors’ Training School of the Carolinas District was held in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, November 23, at the Washington Duke Hotel. 


Front row, left to right: Lieutenant Governors- 


elect J. J. Brennan and W. R. Dosher, District Governor-elect Ralph C. Barker, District Governor 


William H. Montgomery, and Lieutenant Governor-elect A. E. Scharrer. 


Back row, left to right: 


Lieutenant Governors-elect Charles W. Scales, John W. Medford, Charles M. Norfleet, Wythe M. 


Peyton and Carroll L. Wilson. 


Lieutenant Governor-elect Erwin Carothers, although not in the 


picture, was in attendance. 


A. Coleman of Johnson City, Tennes- 
see, to the 1934 treasurership. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, was select- 
ed as the 1934 district convention city. 

Preceding the convention, a golf 
tournament was held at the Big Spring 
Golf Club. The two-man club cham- 
pionship trophy was again won by Dr. 
Wilbur B. Payne and Joseph Brosch, 
both of Kingsport, Tennessee. 

The Chattanooga, Tennessee, club 
was awarded the attendance prize on 
the basis of having covered more miles 
by the number of members attending 
than any other club. 


At the call of District Governor- 
elect Smith, the Board of Trustees was 
called to order on the morning of De- 
cember 1, 1933, at the LaFayette 
Hotel in Lexington, Kentucky, those 
in attendance being International 
Trustee Gatton, District Governor 
Stahlman, District Secretary Wilson, 
District Treasurer Coleman, and all the 
lieutenant governors with the excep- 
tion of one. 

The board immediately went into the 
planning of the work throughout the 
district for 1934, selected district com- 
mittee chairmen, approved the creation 
of the new division, named J. S. Miller 
as lieutenant governor, and adopted 
the budget for the new year. Under 
the leadership of Smith, Stahlman and 
Gatton, a full day’s work was done, 
and from the reports of lieutenant 
governors, it was clearly indicated that 
the district’s gain in membership was 
even more than was shown at the time 
of the district convention, and it was 
the prediction of all present that Ki- 
wanis would experience a good year in 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District dur- 
ing 1934. 








SOUTHWEST 





HE annual convention of the South- 

west District was held in Douglas, 
Arizona, October 19-22, with Gover- 
nor Vic H. Housholder presiding. 
Past President William O. Harris was 
the official representative of Kiwanis 
International and contributed helpful 
suggestions. 

The pre-convention day, October 19, 
was given over to registration and the 
entertainment of arriving delegates. A 
golf tournament was held in the after- 
noon, Edward Timothy Cusick of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, carrying off the honors 
with a low net of seventy-two. A very 
informal meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees was held in the evening 
at the Gadsden Hotel. The Douglas 
High School Band entertained with a 
concert at the hotel, after which a 
horned toad race was staged between 
entries from Bisbee and Douglas. 

The next day the convention was 
opened with a well attended breakfast 
conference presided over by the district 
governor. The first business session 
convened promptly at nine-fifteen at 
the Masonic Hall. Singing was led by 
Dorrance D. Roderick of the El Paso 
club and the invocation was given by 
Rev. E. J. Evans of the Douglas club. 
Shelton G. Dowell of the Douglas club 
delivered the address of welcome, to 
which Dr. John Q. Thaxton of Raton 
responded. Interesting reports were 
made by the district governor, the dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer, and by the 
various lieutenant governors. The 
high light of the morning session was 
the splendid address brought to the 
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delegates by Past International Presi- 
dent Harris. 

At noon the regular meeting of the 
Douglas club was converted into a 
Fellowship Luncheon, presided over by 
Roy H. Smith of Tucumcari. The visit- 
ing ladies attended and a musical pro- 
gram was presented. 

During the afternoon divisional con- 
ferences were held, followed by the 
reports of the various district commit- 
tee chairmen. A most inspirational ad- 
dress was made by J. Oscar Sexson of 
the Phoenix club on “Kiwanis and 
Me.” 

The gala event of the convention 
was the banquet and ball in the eve- 
ning. Dorrance D. Roderick of El Paso 
presided as toastmaster. 

The last day of the convention 
opened with singing and invocation by 
Rev. Fred W. Niedringhaus, secretary 
of the Tucson club, followed by an “In 
Memoriam” service. The conference 
hour on club problems developed a free 
for all discussion amongst the dele- 
gates and visitors. The convention 
was recessed to the Grand Theater 
where a film depicting orthopedic work 
done for under-privileged children in 
Phoenix was shown. 

The following district officers were 
elected for 1934: Governor—Hugh M. 
Milton, Jr., Las Cruces, New Mexico; 
Lieutenant Governors—Edward Tim- 
othy Cusick, Tucson, Arizona, Division 
I.; John W. Alexander, Springer, New 
Mexico Division II.; and Dorrance D. 
Roderick, Division III. Walter L. 
Banner of Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, was selected 
as the 1934 district convention city. 


afte 





__PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 





HE semi-annual meeting of the dis- 

trict Board of Trustees was called 
into session at Olympia, Washington, 
on December 2, by Governor Claude 
W. Barrick. All of the 1933 officers, 
with but one exception, were present; 
District Governor Barrick, Immediate 
Past District Governor Clinton S. Har- 
ley, Lieutenant Governors John E. Van 
Cleve, James M. Gilman, Dr. John P. 
Silknitter, O. Hal Holmes, Jr., Charles 
L. Chamberlin, Guy H. Johnson, Wal- 
ter E. Potter, J. Roy Stafford, Past 
District Governor James P. Neal, Act- 
ing Lieutenant Governor of Division 
IV., and District Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold C. Jones. Mr. Harley as In- 
ternational Trustee was the official 
representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. All of the lieutenant governors 
for 1934 were in attendance as obser- 
vers. 

For the benefit of the new officers, 
the lieutenant governors gave complete 
reports as to the condition of the clubs 
of their divisions. Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, was ratified as the convention 
city for 1934, with August 12 or 19 
as the probable opening date. Inter- 
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national Trustee Harley brought to the 
assemblage a word picture of the re- 
cent International Council Meeting in 
Chicago. High lights of the session 
at Olympia were the presentation of 
the Seaside Convention Chairman’s re- 
port of the financial outcome of the 
affair, showing that it practically paid 
its way in spite of a greatly reduced 
registration fee; and the reading of a 
skillful diagnosis of the convention by 
Convention Program Chairman 
Clarence H. Coe. Congratulatory mes- 
sages were ordered sent to Chairman 
Neil M. Robertson and Clarence H. 
Coe. The report of Finance Chairman 
Walter H. Robertson on the condition 
of the district treasury showed the dis- 
trict to be in an exceedingly healthy 
condition. A budget for the ensuinz 
year was presented and adopted. 

At two-fifteen the meeting ad- 
journed and resolved itself into a 
School of Instruction for the 1934 
district officers. Governor-elect Holmes 
of Ellensburg, Washington, presided. 
District Secretary-Treasurer Jones was 
re-elected. Every phase of the work 
of a lieutenant governor was covered. 
Special stress was laid upon the work 
of the club Committees on Member- 
ship. District Governor Barrick as 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education for 1934 
urged that in the forthcoming Schools 


of Instruction for club officers, the 
necessity of presenting committee 
chairmen with the International 


pamphlets dealing with the particular 
committee functions be emphasized. 
Lieutenant Governor-elect Irwin H. 
Jones, a member of the International 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations for 
1934, asked that as a special objective, 
the promotion of flying squadron trips 
about the district be fostered. 

The schedule of Divisional Schools 
of Instruction was announced, as fol- 
lows, by the 1933 lieutenant governors, 
who in the main directed the meetings: 
Division I., Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, December 14; Division II., West 
Seattle, December 6; Division III., Ta- 
coma, December 12; Division IV., 
Olympia, December 18; Division V., 
Yakima, December 5; Division VI., 
Spokane, December 7; Division VII., 
Pendleton, December 13; Division 
VIII., Longview, December 9; Division 
IX., Oregon City, December 7; Division 
X., Roseburg, December 19. 

With Past International Trustee 
Louis A. Muessel of Olympia as ar- 
ranger, the host club entertained the 
district officers and officers-elect with 
an interesting evening meeting. Fol- 
lowing a delightful musical program, 
Toastmaster James P. Neal called upon 
District Governor Barrick, District 
Governor-elect Holmes and _ District 
Secretary-Treasurer Jones for remarks. 
District Governor Barrick emphasized 
the need for Kiwanis clubs to take a 
firm stand for law and order; District 
Governor-elect Holmes told of his im- 
pressions of the obligations and privi- 


leges of a Kiwanis official; and District 
Secretary-Treasurer Jones urged that 
clubs not only participate in leadership 
training, but show their pride in out- 
standing Kiwanians who have made 
good in office, by promoting their ad- 
vancement up the Kiwanis ladder. 

The first of the Schools of Instruc- 
tion was held at Yakima, Washington, 
on December 5, with all clubs of Divi- 
sion V. represented. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor-elect Irwin H. Jones presided 
over the general School of Instruction 
while Clem H. Cook of Wenatchee did 
the honors for the secretaries. Speak- 
ers at the former session included: 
Sam Mills, Herald Bolin, Charles 
Powell, Warren Cutler, W. T. Stephens, 
J. V. Helm, Henry Kruse, Lyman Bunt- 
ing, William Costello, H. W. Bryson, 
George Sellar, and District Governor- 
elect Holmes. In the secretaries meet- 
ing the topics were covered by Al 
Darling, A. L. Kreidel, S. D. Douglass, 
Gus Neuman and R. P. Hampton. The 
sessions started with the regular meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Yakima at 
noon at the Commercial Hotel. 

A Divisional School of Instruction 
was held at Oregon City on December 
7. Frank B. Bennett presided over 
the period allotted to the discussion of 
secretarial problems. Speakers were: 
Ben Igo, Charles Wiper, Jack Aschim, 
Hal Powell, Ira Smith, Lowell Seaton, 
Willis Clark, and District Secretary- 
Treasurer Jones. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor J. Roy Stafford presided over the 
balance of the school sessions. Speak- 
ers other than those mentioned were: 
Earl A. Nott, District Governor Bar- 
rick and Charles Bollinger. Preceding 
the school an interesting noon meeting 
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of the Oregon City club featured ad- 
dresses by Roy R. Hewitt of Salem 
and District Governor Barrick. Past 
District Governor S. W. Lawrence was 
fined for dodging the head table. In 
the evening a delightful inter-club 
ladies’ night meeting was staged at the 
picturesque hotel overlooking Willa- 
mette Falls. President Charles Bol- 
linger of Oregon City presided. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIG-.N 


HEN the lieutenant governors- 

elect, present and past officers 
and officers-elect of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District gathered at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, recently for 
a School of Instruction, it was a group 
of leaders determined to make Kiwanis 
stand out as the guiding light in the 
period of economic stress and the na- 
tion’s readjustment to new ideas. The 
curriculum of the school was rich in 
topics covering the Objects and Ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis International, in 
addition to those dealing with the 
mechanics of the organization. 

The need of maintenance of ade- 
quate educational facilities was a piece 
of work urged upon the district officers 
for 1934 by International President 
Joshua L. Johns, who occupied a 
prominent place on the school’s pro- 
gram. “What the nation will be in the 
next generation depends on what we 
make of our children today,” declared 
International President Johns as he 
cited the fact that during 1933, 2,269 
schools in eleven states were closed, 
denying education to 145,700 children. 























Lieutenant governors-elect, present and past officers and officers-elect of the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 


igan District recently gathered at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, for a School of Instruction. 


In the front 


row, center, can be seen International President Joshua L. Johns, and to his right, District Governor- 
elect Clarence F. Whiffen. District Governor Alexander Wiley is second from the end in the 
second row, reading right to left. 
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“It will be our primary task in 1934 
to make every Kiwanian an enthusi- 
astic and loyal member,” declared 
District Governor-elect Clarence F. 
Whiffen, in presiding at the school. “In 
these times of stress we find new 
meanings to the idealism preached by 
our Objects and Objectives.” 

In his address to the school, retiring 
District Governor Alexander Wiley 
brought forth all the warmth of the 
human heart with his message on “The 
Joy of Service.’”’ Other leaders in the 
discussions of the school were: Lieu- 
tenant Governor John S. Addison, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Wil- 
liam F. Faulkes, Chairman R. L. Rupple 
of the district Committee on Achieve- 
ment Contest, and Past Lieutenant 
Governor Charles M. Gleason. 

At noon the training school ad- 
journed to join with the Fond du Lac 
club for its luncheon meeting, pre- 
sided over by President Ralph G. Mills, 
who was assisted by E. W. Schmitz, 
the club’s many-term secretary. 

Among the lieutenant governors- 
elect attending the school were: Dr. 
C. E. Zellmer, Antigo, North Central 
Division; John §S. Addison, Racine, 
Southeast Division; Frank C. Berry- 
man, Dodgeville, Southwest Division; 
Frank Blair, Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
Northern Division; Frank J. Horak, 
Oconto, Northeast Division; Forrest 
Calway, Neillsville, Northwest Di- 
vision; Rev. Richard E. Evans, Wau- 
watosa, Milwaukee Division; Samuel 
Pedrick, Ripon, Central Division; P. 
H. Snodgrass, Monroe, Southern Di- 
vision. Harlow E. Goldsmith, Viroqua, 
substituted in the Western Division 
and Walter B. Senty, Plymouth, in 
the Eastern Division. 








NEW ENGLAND 


VER 150 inter-club meetings were 

held during 1933 by the ninety- 
three Kiwanis clubs in the New Eng- 
land District, according to the report 
of Thomas K. McAllister, district 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, recently submitted at 
the final meeting of the 1933 district 
Board of Trustees. 

Every club in the district has held 
one such meeting as host club. Whether 
or not this is a record in a district of 
similar size has not been determined 
but the effect of the interchange of 
visits has been very beneficial, it is re- 
ported, both from the standpoint of 
Kiwanis spirit and Kiwanis education. 
Many of the inter-club meetings were 
the result of the traveling gavel idea 
promoted in five of the nine divisions. 
Another goal of the Committee on In- 
ter-Club Relations was for every mem- 
ber to visit at least one other club 
during the year. No record has been 
made as to the success of this portion 
of its activity. 

A continuation of these plans has 
been accepted for 1934. 
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Kiwanis Clubs of Southeastern Kentucky 


Promote the Institute of Public Affairs 
By JOHN OWEN GROSS 


President, Union College; Member, 
Kiwanis Club of Barbourville, Kentucky 


labor and rural problems became 

widely known through some un- 
fortunate incidents that occurred dur- 
ing 1981 and 1932. It will be re- 
called that persons of prominence, in- 
cluding a few writers, visited the area 
and wrote prodigiously about what 
they saw. There were others who 
came, and in one or two cases word 
went out to the effect that the visitors 
were told that their advice and guid- 
ance on the complicated social prob- 
lems were not desired. 

It became evident to some living in 
the area that the acute problems 
would be faced courageously by moun- 
tain leaders if they were given a 
chance. A plan was conceived by the 
writer to have an Institute of Public 
Affairs and to invite representative 
citizens of the Cumberland river valley 
to attend. The Schoolmasters’ Club 
of the region accepted the program as 
their special project, and such prom- 
inent Kiwanians as Superintendent 
Paul Meek, Harlan; Superintendert G. 
W. Campbell, Corbin; Superintendent 
J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro; and Su- 
perintendent W. M. Wilson, Pineville, 
were appointed as a program commit- 
tee to serve with me. 

The program was developed, and 
special consideration was given to the 
particular needs in the mountains of 
Kentucky. The large part that the Ki- 
wanians had reflects the place they 
hold in the Upper Cumberland region. 
The leaders who discussed the religious 
needs of the mountains included such 
Kiwanians as Dr. L. C. Kelley, Pine- 
ville; Rev. C. E. Vogel, Harlan; Rev. 
A. S. Lehman, Red Bird; Professor W. 
T. Gray, Barbourville; and President 
W. J. Hutchins, Berea. The study on 
religion showed that the mountains of 
Kentucky presented a neglected and 
deplorable condition. The un-churched 
in the territory, these speakers re- 
ported, ranged from 50 to 92 per cent, 
and the children receiving no religious 
instruction approached 55 per cent of 
the number enrolled in public schools. 

Kiwanians appeared on another sec- 
tion of the program—the industrial. 
Kiwanians Earl Mayhew, Barbourville; 
George Ward, Harlan; and Robert Kin- 
caid, Middlesboro, ably discussed the 
economic problems in the rural and 
mining sections and hinted at a way 
out. The findings in this section had 
a significant relationship to the edu- 
cational and social life. Those who 
lived in the urban centers of the moun- 
tains were hardly ready to believe that 


G iavor and rural Kentucky and its 


‘mountains. 


the rural life had dropped to such a 
low level. The papers pointed out 
that 50 per cent of the mountain farm- 
ers have no work animal, 58 per cent 
have no cow, 42 per cent no hogs, and 
11 per cent no chickens. Here is a 
picture of a farmer without anything 
that suggested a farm. From the coal 
field the reports were equally alarm- 
ing. The production of coal in Harlan 
County had dropped in four years 
from 15 million tons to six million 
tons. Only about 50 per cent of the 
labor employed in 1928 is needed. 

The result of the proceedings of the 
day was to inject into the atmosphere 
of southeastern Kentucky that it has 
some vital problems that must be 
solved. In most of the Kiwanis clubs 
the message of the institute was car- 
ried. One club devoted a month to a 
study of the problems raised. In an- 
other community the ministerial as- 
sociation sponsored a f 0110 w-up 
meeting and had a mass meeting to 
hear Judge D. C. Jones, Kiwanian of 
Harlan, and the writer discuss the pres- 
ent crisis in the mountains. Represen- 
tatives of the University of Kentucky 
heard the message, and one of their de- 
partments took as its project the study 
of some parts of the rural life of the 
The institute further 
prompted the more serious approach 
on the part of relief agencies to their 
tasks. On the whole the institute em- 
phasized that remedial measures must 
be considered for the whole of life 
rather than merely as alleviative plans. 

Lieutenant-Governor H. H. Fuson 
of Harlan joined in the movement 
from the beginning and gave it his 
hearty support. He was chairman of 
the division on “Child Welfare’”’ of the 
mountains and had three able speakers 
on his program. 

The larger part in this first institute 
was carried out by Kiwanians and 
and their influence. They are in the 
front of some of our greatest work in 
the mountains. 

The Institute of Public Affairs has 
come to stay, we earnestly hope, and 
through the combined effort of all or- 
ganizations of the mountains of south- 
eastern Kentucky it cannot fail. It 
has already borne fruit in many ways 
and in many communities. It is en- 
lightening the people on the need of 
working out their own problem. They 
can say things about themselves and 
face the facts as they are, when they 
are doing the work, in a better spirit 
than if outsiders tried to point them 
out to them. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN — 


(Seen H. C. BENJAMIN of 
the Rocky Mountain District for 
1934 brings out a novel idea to stimu- 
late inter-club visiting. 

The Pueblo club bought a beautiful 
eighteen-inch silver cup which it calls 
the “Come-and-get-it” Cup. This cup 
was presented to the Denver club at a 
recent night meeting with instructions 
to hold it until some club in the district 
took it away from Denver on points. 

The points are earned in this man- 
ner: Multiply the number of Kiwanians 
from any one club by the number of 
miles traveled in visiting the neighbor- 
ing club for the total score. Thus if 
Boulder, thirty miles from Denver, has 
five members attending a luncheon 
meeting in Denver, the score is 150. 
Then any other club must visit Boulder 
with more than 150 points to take the 
cup away from the club. Any club that 
can keep the cup for three months will 
have its name engraved on the cup, 
and it will then start all over again at 
Denver, the most centrally located club. 

The clubs on the very circumference 
of the district have a fine chance to 
get high points because of the distance 
they travel. If ten men from Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, should visit the Trini- 
dad, Colorado, club to take the cup 
away from Trinidad (should it have 
the cup at that time) they would have 
to have a score of nearly 5,000, and no 
doubt would hold the cup for three 





months. If, however, Denver would 
take its full membership to Scotts- 
bluff, the club could take the cup 


away from Scottsbluff. 

The Kiwanis Messenger will keep the 
district informed as to which club now 
has the cup and how many points are 
necessary to “Come-and-get-it.” 





MICHIGAN, 





T can be said that Judge Arthur E. 

Pierpont of Owosso made a great 
record as 1938 governor of the Michi- 
gan District. 

All year he has been singing “Who’s 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf,” and 
either smothering old Dan Depression 
at the line of scrimmage or throwing 
him for heavy losses. 

In spite of the difficult times, District 
Governor Pierpont and his associate 
workers in the district increased the 
membership from 2,184 in January 
to 2,210 the first of August. The dis- 
trict has been in the midst of a Mem- 
bership Development Program under 
the direction of Walter Ingram, Mana- 
ger of the Field Service Department 
of Kiwanis International, and it seems 
reasonable to anticipate a net gain for 
19338 of about 200 members. 

The 19388 administration also has 
a new club to its credit, Mount Pleas- 
ant, which was chartered October 19, 
with a delightful dinner and program. 


Missionary work has been done in a 
number of other Michigan towns and 
several more new clubs may be built 
during the early part of 1934. 

With the completion of his schedule, 
District Governor Pierpont has visited 
forty-four clubs, has been guest of 
honor and speaker at fifteen divisional 
meetings, has attended two lieutenant 
governors’ training schools, has made 
approximately sixty-six club  visita- 
tions, has made eight trips on extension 
work, was speaker at the United States 
—Canada Week meeting in London, 
Ontario, visited the Kiwanis club in 
the Canadian Soo, attended the Inter- 
national Convention at Los Angeles, 
presided over the District Convention 
at Bay City, and attended a meeting of 
the International Council in Chicago in 
1932. In addition to his long jumps 
to Los Angeles, London and Chicago, 
the district governor has burned a heap 
of gas in traveling approximately 
13,000 miles in his own district. While 
the rotund and aggressive Judge has 
been covering this vast amount of ter- 
ritory he has been covering himself 
with glory as a conscientious, diplo- 
matic and efficient district governor. 

The Michigan District will be parti- 
cularly in the spotlight during 1934 
because of its distinction in having the 
first Kiwanian, Joseph G. Prance of 
Detroit, as its governor. 

The new district governor is off to a 
flying start. December 1, he held a 
training school for lieutenant gover- 
nors in the Michigan Union Building at 
Ann Arbor. With a one hundred per 
cent attendance to give assurance of 
wonderful coéperation, he can optimis- 
tically face the next twelve months. 

The able faculty for the training 
school consisted of International 
Trustee Claude A. Dock; retiring Dis- 
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trict Governor Pierpont; Past District 
Governors William Chapman and 
Nicholas S. Sichterman; District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Forney W. Clement; 
Viggo O. Nelson, a member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work for 1934; and Past Lieuten- 
ant Governor Vernon E. Chase of Di- 
vision VI. 

The following lieutenant governors 
for 1934 were present: Division I., 
Albert C. Dunham, Royal Oak; Division 
II., Dr. Paul G. Hanna, Saint Joseph; 
Division III., Ben Dean, Grand Rapids; 
Division IV., Waldo A. McIntyre, 
Owosso; Division V., Robert T. Allen, 
Jackson; Division VI., James Frank 
Morris, Ecorse; Division VII., Leo E. 
Wetzel, Port Huron; and Division 
VIII., Dr. R. Philip Sheets, Traverse 
City. 





_FLORIDA _ 





WO hundred service club members 

gathered at a dinner in Lakeland, 
Florida, recently to celebrate the elec- 
tion of John R. Wright as Governor 
of the Florida District for 1934 and 
to call attention to the fact that Polk 
County, Florida, furnished governors 
of two other service clubs during 1933. 
Among the other honored guests were 
Ed R. Bentley of Lakeland, Governor 
of the Florida District of Rotary In- 
ternational, and William P. Allen of 
Bartow, Governor of the Florida Dis- 
trict of Lions International. George I. 
Hiller, now of Miami, was Governor of 
the Florida District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national while he was a resident of 


Lakeland, and he, too, was present at 
the meeting, as was Convention Mana- 
ger Merton S. Heiss of Kiwanis Inter- 
All spoke briefly. 


national. 














Officers of the Pennsylvania District for 1934: Front row, left to mght: Lieutenant Governors J. 


Martin Fry and Paul L. A. Keiser, Immediate Past District Governor James A. Logan, District Gov- 


ernor Robert W. Shepard, and Lieutenant Governors Carmon Ross, 
Cune and Frank E. Finley. Back row, left to right: Lieutenant Governors Meyers 


George F. Jones, John G. Mc- 
B. Horner and 


Charles F. Shinn, District Secretary Donald C. Burton, Assistant District Secretary Mary E. Glover, 
and District Treasurer Richard H. Lamberton. 
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® Dallas, Texas, 
Proud of Dental Clinic 

The Freeman Memorial Clinic is de- 
voted entirely to the care of under- 
privileged children. Non-sectarian in 
character from its beginning, it treats 
all children up to fifteen years of age, 
regardless of race, creed, color or 
geographical boundary, whose parents 
cannot afford the services of a private 
physician. 

Its forty-eight physicians and sur- 
geons, especially trained in the care 
of children and its consultant dentists 
give their time. One dentist is paid by 
the Kiwanis club for three regular 
half days’ work. No fees are accepted 
for work done in any department. 

The clinic is financed at the present 
time by the income from an endow- 
ment and donations from individuals 
and organizations. Among them are 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the clinic, 
the Junior League and the Kiwanis 
Club of Dallas. The latter two are 
each responsible for the Surgical Divi- 
sion and the Dental Department. 

The Kiwanis club found in the Free- 
man Clinic a well-equipped dental de- 
partment which needed funds for 
maintenance. In 1931, Leonard T. 
Blaisdell, president, and Charles S. 
Dudley, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Affairs, recommended this 
fine service to the club to perform and 
sufficient funds were given by the 
members to operate the Kiwanis Den- 
tal Clinic from June 1, 1931, through 
December, 1932. One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per month was sub- 
scribed for the period of a year. This 
amount lasted nineteen months. No 
overhead operating expenses of the 
clinic are paid. The funds are expend- 
ed in the paying of a salary of a den- 
tist and for materials used. All bills 
are properly approved and sent to the 
club for payment. Early in December, 
1932, new subscriptions to the Dental 
Fund were made by the members so 
that the work could be continued 
through 1933. This work dovetails 
beautifully with the work of the club 
for the newsboys and many of the 
little newsboys have been greatly bene- 
fitted through care at the clinic. 

The work in the Dental Clinic con- 
sists of cleanings, fillings, extractions, 
both under local and general anesthe- 
sia, examinations and _ treatments, 
along with the making of such small 
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Club Activities 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
into realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


appliances as flap-jack plates. Parents 
are instructed as to how to feed the 
children so that dental caries may be 
arrested or prevented. 

From its beginning, the clinic out- 
lined its work to cover the typical 
field of a children’s clinic, feeling that 
every indigent child shall have the 
opportunity to grow up as nearly free 
as possible from mental and physical 
handicaps. In order to accomplish this 
the work is divided into three classes— 
prevention, diagnosis and treatment. 
Scientific research and clinical obser- 
vation have proven that dental caries 
may be prevented in children who have 
normal health and malocclusion, and 
deformed teeth and jaws may be pre- 
vented or modified. Close attention is 
now given to the health of the child 
by both dentists and physicians. When 
a dentist treats a tooth at the Kiwanis 
Clinic he is assisted by a group of 
physicians who safeguard the results 
by treating the child who owns and 
employs the tooth. 

Since the wreckage caused by di- 
seased personalities costs tragically 
more than to provide the elements of 
health, the Kiwanis Club of Dallas 
feels that it is doing a fine piece of 
work, the results of which will stretch 














From the Kiwanis family of forty farm boys and 
girls to whom it has awarded University of Wis- 
consin 4-H Club Scholarships in the last five 
years, the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee has picked 
four as the ‘“‘Most representative 4-H Club farm 
boys and girls.” They are, left to right: Ilma 
Mahr, Ethel Heidtke, Wesley Esch and Armin 
Meyer. They were recently honored at a meeting 
of the club. 


throughout the lives of the children. 

Much publicity has been given the 
work in this institution, due to the 
fact that so many hundreds of children 
are reached, and also due to the fact 
that public health is so definite and 
lasting a part of all progressive com- 
munities. 

From its beginning to the present 
date, 8,138 treatments have been 
given to 5,032 children at a cost of 
$2,457.44, making each treatment cost 
thirty cents. 


®@ Hobby Fair Success 
In Kalispell, Montana 

Three hundred and fifty-two Flat- 
head County boys and girls brought 
their hobby exhibits to Kalispell in 
the late fall for the first annual hobby 
exhibit sponsored by the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance of the Kalispell 
club. 

The committee was swamped with 
work when the boys and girls brought 
their exhibits, representing twenty- 
six different classes of hobbies for 
which prizes were offered. The mer- 
chants of the town codperated by giv- 
ing merchandise prizes. 

The various classes of hobbies in- 
cluded: 1. Bird Houses; 2. Photogra- 
phy; 3. Cabinet Making; 4. Home- 
Made Radio Sets; 5. Boats (Models) ; 
6. Airplanes (Models); 7. Rope Work; 
8. Collection of Insects; 9. Collection 
of Rocks and Ores; 10. Taxidermy; 
11. Stamp Collections; 12. Metal 
Work, Tool Making, etc.: 13. Posters; 
14. Painting; 15. Modeling; 16. 
Sketching; 17. Wood Carving; 18. De- 
signing; 19. Weaving, Basketry; 20. 
Weaving, Textiles; 21. Knitting; 22. 
Needle Work; 23. Cooking; 24. Can- 
ning; 25. Collection of Plants; 26. 
Pets. 

As a vocational activity, Kalispell 
Kiwanians commend the hobby ex- 
hibit. It gives recognition to the boys 
and girls who spend weeks, perhaps 
years in the completion of a dream, 
an idea or a vision. There was a dig- 
nified pride on the faces of the boys 
and girls as they carefully placed their 
masterpieces on the shelves for public 
inspection. For many youngsters the 
hobby was something alive, something 
sacred. 

There was the boy from far back 
in the woods who brought a hand- 
made metal logging truck, and the boy 






























































vided 
Swallum, A. T. Kiahn, M. 





This hockey team was sponsored by the Rice Lake, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club last year. All were 
furnished with suits and other equipment. 











Rock Rapids, Iowa, Kiwanians are proud of their Kiwanis Band, which has broadcast programs, pro- 
y concerts and played at all kinds of community gatherings. 


Sunda 
Lowell Albertus, L. M. Babel, _— Anderson, and H. H. Hindt. 
-A 




















The Kiwanis Club of Blackwell, Oklahoma, recently staged its annual old shoe drive for charity 
and obtained a large number. 





Seated, left to right: 
Second row, left to right: E. B. 
libright, N. C. Rogers, Fred Holtz, and K. N. Getman. 
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who realized for the first time that he 
had ability in sketching. 

Kalispell Kiwanians say, ‘“‘The hobby 
for the youngster will likely become 
the vocation for the adult and we can 
think of no finer activity to give in- 
direct vocational guidance than through 
the Junior Hobby Exhibit.” 


®@ Madisonville, Kentucky, 
Proud of Membership Increase 

With the close of 1933, the Kiwanis 
Club of Madisonville, Kentucky, com- 
pleted plans made in December, 1932, 
for building up its membership. 

Delmont Utley, 1933 president, 
writes: “Kiwanis clubs don’t just grow 
up; they have to be carefully nursed 
along and somebody who has a vision 
must do the nursing. Our success was 
not due to the efforts of any one man 
but to the concerted efforts of a group 
of men who believed in Kiwanis.” 

The watchword was “Spizerinctum,”’ 
and the goal was a hundred per cent 
increase. When the goal was passed, 
the entire membership of the club was 
delighted, most of the members were 
surprised, and strong club committees 
handled the assimilation of new mem- 
bers. 


® Mount Vernon, New 
York, Clears $1,000 
From Show 

Mount Vernon Kiwanians recently 
put on a show, “Pirate Gold,” to raise 
funds to supply milk to under-privi- 
leged children of the city. Three hun- 
dred people took part in the produc- 
tion, there were 3,000 people in at- 
tendance at the show, and over $1,000 
was cleared for this fine work. 


®@ New Liskeard, Ontario, 
Holds Building Bee 


Early in the summer New Liskeard 
Kiwanians held an old-time building bee 
with the majority of the members present 
and working to complete the buildings of 
a summer camp for children and mothers, 
the major activity of the club for this 
year. Many children and mothers have 
enjoyed the benefits of this camp and all 
expenses have been covered entirely by 
the club. 

New Liskeard Kiwanians recently held 
a very successful rural meeting, at which 
over fifty farmers were present as guests, 
and milk has been supplied daily to un- 
dernourished children in thirty-three needy 
families. 


© Burlington, lowa, 
Nets $650 From Show 


The Burlington club recently gave 
its tenth annual minstrel show, ‘‘Run- 
nin’ Wild,”’ under the direction of Jack 
Geller of the Rogers Producing Com- 
pany of Fostoria, Ohio. More Ki- 
wanians than usual took part in the 
play, which was a great success, and 
about $650 was netted for the Kiwanis 
milk fund for the under-privileged 
children of Burlington. The show was 
given two nights in the Rialto Theatre 
and one matinee was provided for 
school children. 
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France with Moliére and Rodin, Ger- 
many with Wagner and Holbein, Hol- 
land with Rembrandt, England with 
Shakespeare—the list is endless. They 
broadcast to their generations; they 
broadeast to us today, together with 
those living artists who build and in- 
terpret our own environment. 

Yes, the broadcasting stations are 
quite familiar, and their importance 
well understood, but most of us fail 
to understand the importance of the 
receiving set when that term is ap- 
plied to art. We are quite apt to 
place all the responsibility upon the 
artist who is the broadcasting station 
and too little upon ourselves who do 
the receiving. 

It is here that museums step into 
the picture. They are planned to in- 
crease our powers of reception, adding 
to our enjoyment and understanding 
and stimulating this desire for beauty 
latent in every one of us. 


Importance of the Art Museum 


Museums like libraries are not new 
things. There are evidences that they 
existed under various names long be- 
fore the Christian era, but until com- 
paratively recent times they functioned 
with a single purpose, which is still 
the primary cause of their existence. 
Museums were collections of works of 
art. The museum building was to pro- 
tect and care for these objects so that 
their message and inspiration could be 
passed unimpaired to future genera- 
tions. 

The importance of this to city or na- 
tion cannot be overstated, for when 
we remember that in every work of 
art from the greatest to the least there 
is found not only the outpouring of 
the mind and spirit of its creator but 
also an evidence of the beliefs, ideas, 
and ideals of the civilization of which 
he was a part, when we begin to realize 
the tremendous power for good that 
lies within even the smallest museum. 
This primary purpose of a museum— 
that of preserving the products of 
man’s genius and making available the 
products to the people, must never be 
lost to sight. A museum without its 
collections of works of art is like a 
library without its books; it might 
just as well be turned into a garage. 

But the museum of today, while not 
deviating from this original purpose, 
now plays a far more active part in 
the life of its community. It becomes 
with the library a primary unit of the 
educational system and a strong auxi- 
liary to commerce and industry. 

When we speak of the museum as a 
unit of the educational system, we may 
speak in a broad sense as well as a 
narrow one, for the educational facili- 
ties of museums are not confined to the 
children and the young people alone, 
but are for adults as well. Exhibits, 
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musicals, lectures, and classes are 
planned specifically for the adult, who 
when he enters the building, may 
browse around as he will through the 
collections allowing them to speak for 
themselves, or else he may receive 
definite instruction in some branch of 
the arts given by some specialist in 
that field. Again we compare the 
museum and library, for libraries do 
not only offer opportunities for in- 
spirational and recreational reading 
but are mines of information. So the 
museum not only stimulates and in- 
spires but tells facts about the culture 
of our own as well as other ages. 

We are very apt to misunderstand 
this side of the modern museum. In 
the first place, we are apt to think of 
the museum as representing only ages 
that are past, and in the second, we 
think of the art museum confined 
strictly to pictures with perhaps an 
occasional piece of sculpture. Both 
of these ideas are at fault, for the 
museum of today takes pains that the 
art of today is put before the public 
and is careful also that this art should 
represent all sides of creative work as 
well as all schools of thought. The 
iron worker, the potter, and weaver 
have place beside the painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
modern museum keeps an ever-chang- 
ing stream of loan exhibits in its gal- 
leries. I know of no better way of 
acquiring a knowledge of art than 
this; for while a deal of artistic food 
may be consumed throughout a year, 
the meals are not so heavy that they 
produce artistic indigestion, and the 
appetite is constantly whetted by 
anticipation of the next course. 

While the museum of the present 
day stresses contemporary art in its 
program, and while it adds examples 
of this art to its collections, it can 
never forget or ignore the art of the 
past. To do so would be to deny the 
main reason for its existence, for so 
strongly have the cultures of the past 
been imprinted upon their art that to 
know the story of art is to know the 
story of mankind. 


In the Field of Education 

If you would understand how much 
a museum can mean in the scheme of 
education, put yourself in the place of 
a child who in school is studying the 
civilization of ancient Egypt. In 
school he reads about the wondrous 
people of the Nile Valley; he sees pic- 
tures of their country and of their 
ruined temples. Then he goes to a 
museum, and there he no longer reads 
or looks at printed illustrations, but 
before him are actual objects which 
were made in the Egypt of antiquity. 
There he sees a vase not unlike some 
of our own vases, which was fashioned 








long before Moses led his people 
across the Red Sea. 

There he sees papyrus, the first 
paper, the jewels and amulets worn 
by that people, even the coverings pre- 
pared for their dead. The land of 
Egypt becomes alive; he sees it peo- 
pled with beings not unlike ourselves, 
and perhaps the wisdom of Joseph 
takes for him a new significance. 
Multiply this incident by the large 
number of great civilizations which 
span the years between Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and the present day, and 
add in all of the associated ideas, the 
references to the arts, the letters, the 
sciences, the politics, and the persona- 
lities of history, and what a fund of 
information is in the hands of the 
teacher as he guides his pupils through 
the museum galleries. 


Creative Education 

But the modern rauseum does not 
stop here in its program for the 
children, for within its doors the child 
will find instruction in drawing, in 
modeling, in painting, — in fact, in 
most branches of creative work. Here 
his hand is taught as his eye sees, and 
amid the genius of all the ages, his 
own genius is given a natural outlet. 
Furthermore the museum does not 
wait for the children to come to it; it 
goes to them by sending exhibits of 
art to the various schools, giving ma- 
terial and aid to the teachers, and in 
all ways possible trying to supply 
fuel to a fire that needs no kindling. 

But the museum as an educational 
factor has still further opportunities. 
It definitely enters the industrial 
world by offering material for study 
to the designers. Its collections offer 
the inspiration of the past to designers 
of the present. 


It is quite true that with the as- 
sistance it gives to the man who de- 
signs the products we use, the museum 
definitely helps the industrial world; 
but if this assistance were its sole 
contribution, the museum would hardly 
be worth its salt to commerce and in- 
dustry. Quite aside from the great 
industrial and commercial museums 
found in many great cities of the 
world whose main purpose is to assist 
trade and manufacture, the museum 
of art materially affects the economic 
development of a community. The aid 
it gives in many cases seems indirect, 
but it is none the less potent. 


A Great Civic Asset 

It is a civic asset; it is one of the 
things that makes a city more de- 
sirable as a place to live; it helps to 
raise the general standard of living; 
its example helps focus attention upon 
a respectable and beautiful environ- 
ment. 

(Turn to page 48) 











The International Council 
(From page 11) 


and properly educate and inspire the 
Kiwanians of their district to greater 
and more useful efforts. ‘‘Water must 
boil before steam is made,” he said, 
“luke-warm water never pulled a train 
or moved a ship. Let us enthuse our- 
selves before we enthuse others.” He 
suggested a governor needed to possess 
ability to judge men and develop 
leadership and referred them to the 
self written epitaph of Andrew Car- 
negie, “Here lies a man who knew 
how to gather around him men much 
cleverer than himself.” He pledged 
the support of the Past Presidents. 
“Kiwanis Moves in a New Direction”’ 
was the title of the inspirational ad- 
dress delivered by Fred. C. W. Parker, 
who came to Kiwanis International 
more than a decade ago to be Inter- 
national Secretary, but not chief clerk 
or office manager, to accept an op- 
portunity and a responsibility to aid 
in the development of the best inter- 
ests of the organization. He pointed 
out the duties and responsibilities of 
Kiwanis of the present day. “‘Kiwanis 
must move,” he said, “but it is not 


enough just to move. We want to be 
moving in the right direction. What 
shall it profit if Kiwanis has helped 
the under-privileged child, has made 
a great contribution to vocational 
guidance, has worked effectively along 
all the lines of its objectives and then 
by careless, indifferent and perhaps 
cowardly citizenship has permitted old 
evils to continue and to nulify its 
good work. There should be a revival 
of evaluation of the higher things of 
life. There is too great a distance 
between those carrying on our govern- 
ments and those governed, between the 
politician and the good citizen. 

At the concluding luncheon on 
Saturday brief but stirring messages 
were delivered by Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz, Harry E. 
Karr, Raymond M. Crossman, John H. 
Moss and William O. Harris. The 
Council came to a fitting close with a 
pledge of loyalty to the administration 
of President Johns and to the ideals, 
principles and objectives of Kiwanis. 

At Thursday and Friday luncheons 
there were demonstrations, presided 
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over Thursday by Trustee Harold E. 
Hippler, who conducted a Governors 
Training School for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors and District Committee Chair- 
men and presided over Friday by 
Trustee William J. Carrington, who 
conducted a Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Training School for Club Officers. 

Thomas L. Husselton, of Atlantic 
City, enthusiastically led the singing. 
Tom is chairman of the International 
Committee on Music. Meetings of 
the Past International Presidents and 
International committee - chairmen 
were held during the Council. 

A visit to International Head- 
quarters, just across motor-swarming 
Michigan Avenue from the place of 
Council meeting, was made by the 
members Saturday afternoon. 

Twenty-four fortunate ladies, wives 
of those men attending the Council 
were entertained with luncheon and 
bridge at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club, a visit to the Century of Prog- 
ress and a tour of the Field Museum. 

It was the first Council in history 
where were present the first Interna- 
tional President and the First Ki- 
wanian, George Hixson the former and 
Joseph G. Prance, now Governor of 
the Michigan District, the latter. 





Kiwanians Win Honors 


Charles Fox, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Roanoke, Virginia, has been 
honored by appointment as a member 
of the Board of Veterans Appeals. 
The Board of Appeals is composed of 
nine members and sits as a court to 
pass on all compensation of veterans 
of the World War. Its hearings will 
take place in Washington. 

* * * 

Past International Trustee Michael 
A. Gorman, member of the Flint, Mich- 
igan, Kiwanis club, who is managing 
editor of the Flint Journal, was elected 
president of the University Press Club 
of Michigan at its 15th annual session. 

* * + 

J. F. Cornelius, member of the 
North Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis club, 
and former lieutenant governor in the 
Illinois-Iowa Kiwanis District, manag- 
ing director of the American Indian 
Villages and Ceremonials at the Cen- 
tury of Progress in Chicago, was in- 
ducted into three separate tribes, quite 
an unusual honor. He was made Chief 
Wank Xha-da-ga, which translated 
means “Big Man” was the name given 
by Chief Yellow Thunder of the Win- 
nebago; Wanble-wa-ta-kpe, “Charging 
Eagle’”’ was the Sioux name given to 
him by Chief Blackhorn, Kyo-cha-ne- 
tewa, “‘Leader of Indians’ the name be- 
stowed upon him by the Pueblo Indians. 

In a full page feature story in the 
Chicago Tribune, James O’Donnell 
Bennett said that the Indian Villages 
at the World’s Fair were two hours 
of pure heaven for any American 


boy. “To Jules F. Cornelius,” he 
wrote, “Chicago business man, who is 
interested in things that are truly in- 
teresting—fine paintings, choice books, 
and Lincolniana among them—we owe 
this congress of Indians. He financed 
it when the Exposition could not and 
nobody else would. “J. F.” as every- 
body knows him was appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Museum Board by 
Governor Emerson in 1928, re-ap- 
pointed by Governor Horner and 
elected chairman in 1931. He was also 


appointed by Governor Emerson as a 
member of the Illinois Commission to 
the Century of Progress and was later 
made chairman of the Lincoln Commit- 
tee which exhibited at the Illinois 
Host House. This exhibit included a 
great many of the belongings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, loaned by various so- 
cieties, Library of Congress, Univer- 
sity of Chicago and private collectors. 
It was estimated that over eight mil- 
lion people saw this exhibit. 

At the same time he was inducted 
into the tribes, James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett was named Chief Wah-gux-wah- 
lo-piuga, “Great Writer” (Winnebago). 





J. F. Cornelius, with his Indian chief friends at the Century of Progress. From left to right: Chief 

Evergreen Tree (Cochiti) Pueblo; Chief Silvertongue (Hoopa) California; Col. C. W. Fitch, Direc- 

tor of Exhibits, A Century of Progress; Chief Biackhorn, Sioux, South Dakota; J. F. Cornelius; 

James O’Donnel!l Bennett, Special Correspondent, Chicago Tribune; Chief Crow, Winnebago, Wis- 
consin; and Chief Daybreak, Winnebago. 
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Tarentum, Pennsylvania Winner 


in White Division, 1932 Achievement Contest 


(From page 27) 


score of men in the community by di- 
rect contact with our congressman, in 
the rebuilding of a government dam in 
the Allegheny River. Prepared a list 
of worth-while men from which the 
congressman recommended employ- 
ment, 

3. Agitated and secured bus line 
between Tarentum and Freeport. 

4. Met jointly with firemen and Le- 
gion and arranged community Hal- 
lowe’en celebration, 

5. Forcefully agitated the building 
of a river bridge connecting our coun- 
ty with the neighboring one, a project 
involving well over $800,000. Was suc- 
cessful in securing approval of our 
county commissioners. Now directing 
its activity on adjoining county offi- 
cials. 

6. Made a detailed study of indus- 
trial taxation, with recommendations 
submitted to the club and borough of- 
ficials. 

Sponsored a movement for the 
widening of dangerous state road 
through nearby industrial district. 
Met with township commissioners on 
the matter. State listed the improve- 
ment on future contracts, and made 
preliminary survey. 

With the organization of the local 
Chamber of Commerce there was ideal 
unity of action with the Kiwanis club, 
rather than friction or duplication of 
effort. Two of our officers were also 
officials of the commerce body, and 
four others of our members were on 
the Chamber’s Board and Executive 
list, 

Other outstanding work performed 
by the club’s regular or special cum- 
mittees was: 

1. Music Committee directly  re- 
sponsible for organization of commun- 
ity choral society of 125 voices. Its 
president is an active Kiwanian, and 
its director an honorary Kiwanian. 

2. Transferred huge Kiwanis clock 
in town square, secured as a gift to 
club the year before. 

3. Painted four metal sign boards, 
6x4 feet, for replacement of Kiwanis 
signs at entrance to Tarentum; also 
signs for the Kiwanis clock, and an- 
other to mark discovery of oil in the 
community. 

4. Music Committee sponsored lo- 
eal child violin prodigy, who made for- 
mal debut in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, the youngest girl ever to 
have this distinction. 

5. Held community band concert. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


The average attendance of the club 
for the year was 88.74%. There were 
five regular meetings at which attend- 
ance was 100%, 27 in which the av- 


erage exceeded 90% and 7 months in 
which the attendance was more than 
90%. 

The club adopted the suggestion of 
International to stage “round table” 
sessions for members who missed a 
meeting. 

The secretary’s office telephoned 
every member before every meeting, 
supplementing the weekly printed no- 
tice as an additional urge for attend- 
ance. It also called each member who 
missed any meeting. The office made 
over 2900 such calls. 

The club was directly responsible for 
an attendance contest staged by clubs 
of its division, challenging all of them 
for the period of April 1 to May 1. 
Division attendance spurted consider- 
ably as a result. 

The Board of Directors held 12 
stated monthly dinner meetings, in 
homes of its members, and eight 
special sessions. The average attend- 
ance of these 20 sessions was 82%. 


Tarentum Kiwanis Club Attendance 


Average 
Meeting Member- Attend- Per- 
Date ship ance cent 
Jan, 5 38 38 100. 
12 38 34 89.47 
19 38 32 84.21 
26 38 36 94.74 
Feb. 2 38 38 100. 
9 38 34 89.47 
16 38 38 100. 
23 38 34 89.47 
Mar. 1 38 35 92.11 
8 38 37 97.37 
15 44 41 93.18 
22 45 42 93.33 
27 45 42 91.30 
Apr. 5 45 45 100.00 
12 45 44 97.78 
19 46 44 95.65 
26 46 41 89.13 
May 3 45 40 88.89 
10 44 41 93.18 
17 44 37 84.09 
24 44 40 90.91 
31 44 40 90.91 
June 7 44 44 100.00 
14 45 41 91.11 
21 45 42 93.33 
28 45 21 46.66 
July 5 45 37 82.22 
12 46 41 89.13 
19 46 41 89.13 
26 46 35 76.09 
Aug. 2 46 36 78.26 
9 46 34 73.91 
16 46 33 71.74 
23 46 35 76.09 
30 46 38 82.61 
Sept. 6 46 42 91.30 
13 48 46 95.83 
20 47 44 93.61 
27 47 43 91.49 
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Oct. 4 47 42 89.36 
11 47 45 95.74 
18 47 45 95.74 
25 47 45 95.74 
Nov. 1 47 42 89.36 
8 47 44 93.61 
15 47 43 91.49 
22 47 42 89.36 
29 47 42 89.36 
Dec. 6 46 37 80.43 
13 46 35 76.09 
20 46 37 80.43 
27 47 35 74.47 


(An influenza epidemic which 
swept the community in December ex- 
plains the abnormal drop in attendance 
that month.) 


Ill. PROGRAM 


January 5—Installation of Officers. 
Past Presidents C. P. Howe and A. B. 
Davidson officiated. 

January 12—1932 Efficiency Contest. 
J. W. Carr, speaker. 

January 19—Club’s Birthday. Homer 
Renton, speaker. 

January 26—Chemical Magic. Ted 
Hayward, speaker. 

February 2—School Days. Prof. Lee 
Gilmore, speaker. 

February 9—Abraham Lincoln. Dr. 
Geo. Davies, speaker. 

February 16—“George Washington’s 
Career.” Met with American Legion. 

February 23—State Highway Im- 
provement. H. E. Kloss, Department 
of Highways, speaker. 

March 1—Music Night. Program by 
entire club. 

March 8—Ladies’ Night. G. A. Bur- 
rell, engineer, spoke on “Russia.” 

March 15—Initiation New Members. 
By Education Committee. 

March 22—“Personal Health.” By 
two local physicians. 

March 29—All Fools Night. Mer- 
riment by club. 

April 5—Club Advancement. Bill 


Burress, Past District | Secretary, 
speaker, 
April 12—Spring Conference, West 





Central Division. Host to Governor 
Wallis and staff. 

April 19—Local Industries. Joint 
meeting with Chamber of Commerce. 

April 26—Business Standards. Com- 
mittee in charge. 

May 3—“Vagabond Party.” Ladies’ 
Night. 

May 10—Junior College. A. D. 
Endsley, Superintendent of Schools, 
speaker. 

May 17—The “Y”. 
“Y” secretary, speaker. 

May 24—Bankers Night. James F. 
Grady, economist, speaker. 

May 31—Memorial Day. 
with veterans. 

June 7—Eagle Scout Night. Com- 
missioner C. W. Head, speaker. 

June 14—Publicity. By committee. 

June 21—Annual Music Night. 
Choral Society furnished program. 

June 28—Zero Hour—Inter-Club at 
Ford City. 


A. H. Shook, 


Program 
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July 5—Chum Night. With under- 
privileged boys. 
July 12—Annual Picnic. 





July 19—Wild Game Exhibit. By 
State Game Commission. 

July 26—Outdoor Games. Athletic 
Committee. 

August 2—Ladies’ Night. 

August 9—Black Oak Camp. Out- 
door games, 

August 16—Sports Night. Mush- 


ball championship. 

August 23—-Black Oak Camp. Out- 
door games. 

August 30—Family Night. 
families guests of farmers. 

September 6—‘Good-Bye 
Last outdoor program. 

September 13—Constitution Night. 
Induction ceremony for six members. 

September 20—Builders Night. Rob- 
ert Rutherford, speaker. 

September 27—“Keeping Fit.” 
O. Sampson, speaker. 

October 4—Quarterly Report Night. 
Quarterly reports of committees. 

October 11—Agriculture Night. 
Henry R. Eby, state agriculturist, 
speaker. 

October 18—Choral 
Choral Society. 

October 25—Industrial Night. Mr. 
D. Nichols, University of Pittsburgh, 
speaker. 

November 1—Franchise Education. 
Speaker, Rev. George Bodin. 

November 8—Armistice Day. 
ly with Legion. 

November 15—Church in the Com- 
munity. Speakers of all creeds. 

November 22—Thanksgiving 


Kiwanis 


Summer.” 


Paul 


Night. By 


Joint- 


Pro- 


gram. Speaker, Rev. David Rose. 
November 29—“Taxes” Wm. Mc- 
Nair, speaker. 
December 6—Unemployment Prob- 


lems. Albert Dawson, speaker. 
December 183—U nder - Privileged 
Children. Dr, E. W. Cross, speaker. 
December 20—A nnual! Christmas 
Party. 73 needy kiddies feted. 
December 27—New Year’s Events. 
Rev. George Booth, speaker. Review of 
the year. 


IV. COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


A. COMMITTEES 


Each committee was required: 

(a) to outline its program for the 
year, before the club, 

(a) to render a written report by 
its secretary each quarter, read before 
the club. 

(c) to report verbally each month, 
before the Board. The gist of reports 
was compiled for reading before the 
club. 

(d) to report timely projects di- 
rect to the club. 

This program was strictly followed 
out, and the club has a complete file of 
proceedings. Every committee  ren- 


dered 100% reports. 
The Program Committee published a 
year book, listing officers, committees, 


assignments, and the program for 52 
weeks, and club objectives. 

The club published a weekly “Ki- 
wanis Komment,” with artist’s illus- 
trations, covering all such activities. 

Every committee was supplied with 
International literature. 

Among the efficient work done by 
these committees, not previously noted, 
was: 

A financial budget rigidly adhered 
to, and remarkably successful. The 
monthly dues (which include meals) 
were $5.00 at the beginning of the 
year. The Finance Committee pared 
its budget, reduced the monthly dues 
to $4.00 the first six months, and was 
able to further reduce it to $3.50 the 
last six months. Yet the club dis- 
counted and met every bill promptly, 
it had not a single indebtedness at the 
end of the year, and its bank balance 
of $350.00 at the beginning of the year 
had only been reduced to $200.00, at 
the end of the period. Every delin- 
quent member was personally visited, 
and placed himself in good standing, 
which he maintained all year. 

The Kiwanis Education Committee 
painted six “shields” each artistically 
displaying an objective of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and hung them in the Ki- 
wanis room. 

This same committee drew up a Ki- 
wanis “service” for induction and edu- 
cation of new members, which it staged 
quarterly, and which was so success- 
ful that it was invited by two neigh- 
boring clubs to perform the program 
for them. It also installed new officers, 
and gave talks to each committee on 
its duties. 

The Music Committee had the nota- 
ble record of 

(a) Providing a musical 
for each of the 52 meetings. 

(b) Gave a series of lectures on 
famous composers. 

(ec) Organized and trained a mixed 
voice chorus in the club. 

(d) Clubs male quartet was one of 
the most outstanding in the district 
and rendered fine community service. 

(e) Organized stringed instrument 
quartet. 

The House Committee sent cards to 
each member on his birthday. 

The House Committee maintained a 
club bulletin board. 

The Publicity Committee kept a file 
of its press clippings, amounting to 
842 inches of space. These clippings 
include recognition from metropolitan 
papers, as far distant as the New 
York Times. 

The Athletic Committee sponsored a 
club bowling league and kept accurate 
records. The club challenged the divi- 
sion in bowling and won the champion- 
ship. Mush-ball was played before 
each summer meeting. The golf team 
participated in the division match, and 
the volley ball team played in the “Y” 
league, 

The Auditing Committee 
prompt audits and reports. 


program 


made 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
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Auditing ..... 5 a SR: 28 
Boy Scout ....5 6 70 a 32 
Budget and 
Finance ....5 16 85 4 12 
Business 


Standards ..5 4 66 4.12 
Classification and 

membership 5 18 95 £42 
Good Will and 

Grievance ..5 
House and At- 

tendance 7 2 90 432 
Inter-Club ....5 6 66 a. 22 
Kiwanis Edu- 


oe 5 12 86 ‘3 
eee 12 80 4: 22 
Program ..... 5 7 14 A) ae 
Public Af- 

A 5 LT 81 4 12 


Publicity ..... 5 6 66 4 i2 
Under-Priv- 
iliged Child 5 9 82 4 12 
Vocational 


Guidance ...5 4 70 a. i2 
Special Committees 
Industrial ....5 6 100 6 4 


B. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

In addition to regular members the 
club had 671 guests at our meetings 
during 1932. In all the House com- 
mittee served 2752 meals. 

Entertained District Governor 
Frank Wallis at Inter-Club Conference 
dinner. 

Travelled to Vandergrift, 20 miles, 
and staged program. 


Attended two other  inter-club 
meetings as guests of neighboring 
clubs. 


Entertained Lieutenant - Governor 
Jim Logan at two meetings. 

Held four ladies’ nights. 

Held a Family Night, at which 
wives and children were guests of 
farmers. 

Entertained Chamber of Commerce. 

Entertained Business Men’s As- 
sociation. 

Entertained American Legion. 

Entertained Grange leaders. 

Entertained 80 citizens and 73 un- 
der-privileged children at Christmas 
Party. 

Entertained K-Y (Kiwanis- Y. M. C. 
A.) club. 

Entertained war veterans on Me- 
morial Day and Armistice Day. 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


January 18 attended Indiana Ki- 
wanis club, with wives. 

April 12 we were host to divisional 
spring conference. At the evening 
banquet, we had 103 visiting Ki- 
wanians from eight clubs. District 
Governor Frank Wallis was honor 
guest. 

June 27 Inter-Club night at Ford 
City, attended this Zero Hour meeting. 
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Entire Kiwanis Education Commit- 
tee and seven others visited Vander- 
grift club to stage our induction serv- 
ices. 

Twelve members visited New Ken- 
sington club and _ staged induction 
services. 


RELATIONS TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


Five officers attended divisional con- 
ference in January. 

President, district trustee and state 
committee chairman attended Board 
of Trustees Meeting in Harrisburg on 
January 9. 

Sent three delegates and member 
to district convention at Williamsport, 
where they received Efficiency Contest 
banner in district’s White Division. 

Sent president as delegate to Inter- 
national Convention at Detroit. 

Always sent monthly reports a week 
in advance of due date. 

Promptly sent semi-annual, annual 
and special reports. 

Paid all district and International 
dues promptly; likewise THe KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE. 

Paid all delegates’ expenses promptly. 

Had as honored guests — District 
Governor Frank Wallis, Past District 
Secretary Bill Burress, and Lieutenant- 
Governor Jim Logan. 

At the Divisional Conference, our 
lieutenant-governor requested the club 
to attain ten new members in 1932, 
as our part in the division’s member- 
ship building. This we pledged, and 
met, the membership rising from 37 
to 47 in the year. 

Two of members were respectively 
chairman and vice-chairman of the dis- 
trict’s committees. 

Distributed all International 
district literature faithfully. 

No required answer to International 
and district correspondence was over- 
looked. 


Vi. 


and 


Respectfully submitted, 
BENJ. F. LonG, President 
H. W. Woon:, Secretary. 





A Call for Leadership 

(From page 6) 
tention to the age average of their 
club membership so they may become 
educated concerning the possibilities 
of present membership provisions for 
the addition of younger men to keep 
this age average at a desirable level. 


Great Opportunity for Promotion 
of Business Standards 

Never in the history of our organi- 
zation has the Committee on Business 
Standards had the golden opportunity 
to enlighten the public on business 
ethics as the coming year. Business 
codes have been prepared by experts 
for every kind of business. Above all, 
this committee should stress our spe- 
cial objective “‘Business-like Methods 
in Administrative Government.” 





Few of us realized the seriousness 
of this objective until on March 6 of 
this year when all banks closed. Cost 
of government is responsible for most 
of our trouble. 

When the federal, state and local 
governments finished plucking the tax- 
payer in 1930, they collected $10,250,- 
000,000, or an average of $83.48 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. This was actually 16% 
higher than the 1921 peak of war 
taxes. Taxes have greatly outrun the 
growth of the country in population, 
wealth and national income. In the 
five-year period from 1923 to 1928, 
taxes increased 30%, national income 
14%, national wealth less than 6%, 
and population 8%. In other words, 
taxes increased more than twice as fast 
as income, five times as fast as wealth, 
and almost four times as fast as popu- 
lation. 

The total cost of government for 
the past seven years, federal, state and 
local, has averaged about three billions 
of dollars each year more than tax 
collections. Our Canadian brothers 
will be interested in this. Examine the 
projected activities of the Public Af- 
fairs Committee for Canada this year, 
if you have not done so. It is inspir- 
ing to read it. In fact, I want the gov- 
ernors to take home with them all the 
reports of these committees, study 
them and then use their suggestions 
where they will apply to their districts. 
If this is done, all similar district and 
club committees will be kept busy this 
year, I can assure you. 


Heavy Taxation and 
Government Spending 


You naturally would like to know 
where this extra money spent outside 
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of tax collections comes from. Most 
of you know because you have had 
some part in spending it and know it 
is borrowed money. You will be in- 
terested in some figures on how some 
of the cities and some of the states 
have increased their indebtedness since 
the World War. These figures are up 
to 1930 and were taken from the 
Chicago Tribune. 

New York City has increased its in- 
debtedness 104%, Chicago 476%, 
Philadelphia 377%, Detroit 3,091%, 
Boston 50%, San Francisco 522%, and 
Buffalo 311%. The states have not 
been outdone. New York increased its 
indebtedness 221%, Illinois, 8,777%, 
California 1,099%, Missouri 1,842%, 
New Jersey 10,476%, and Michigan 
808%. 

With all this burden we have been 
unable to collect taxes to relieve us. 

As a result today, farming and in- 
dustry are in a helpless state, and we 
see poverty and suffering in every di- 
rection we choose to look. 

Herein lies the danger to our great 
country. Canada from all reports is 
not so badly off as we are in the 
United States. The greatest explosives 
known to mankind are idle hands, 
empty stomachs, and desperate minds. 

We are due in the next decade for 
drastic and dramatic changes in gov- 
ernment and industry. It is going to 
change civilization. It will vitally af- 
fect every home. The word responsi- 
bility does not exist in the vocabulary 
of many citizens today. It is not 
strange. Even great nations are repu- 
diating their honest obligations. What 
can you expect from the ordinary citi- 
zen? 

The Publicity Committee this year, 
as never before, have an exacting duty 
to perform. Bring to the public what 
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to easier, faster ADDING 


On the Underwood Sundstrand there is 
only one key marked with the numeral “1”. 
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we are doing. You will then justify our 
existence. I have found in my travels 
this year, which have taken me over 
19,000 miles, into 31 states and three 
provinces of Canada, that the press 
is hungry for news that will interest 
the people and help them to solve their 
problems. 

I want to plead especially with the 
Past International Presidents, all of 
whom have grown older and some 
grayer in Kiwanis service, to give of 
your time and your brain this year to 
bring to the people new hope and new 
courage to carry on. 

I hope you governors when you re- 
turn home will press into service all 
past International officers who happen 
to be in your district and all past dis- 
trict and club officers, to the end that 
we may make the coming year an out- 
standing one for Kiwanis. 


The Unattained Beckons 


We cannot aspire if we look down. 
God has not created us with aspirations 
and longings and then left us without 
the means of using them. Live upward. 
The unattained still beckons us to- 
ward life’s mountains, into the atmos- 
phere where great souls live and 
breathe and have their being. Even 
hope is but a promise of the possi- 
bility of its own fulfillment. Life must 
be lived in earnest. It is no idle game; 
no farce to assume and be forgotten. 
It is a stern reality, fuller of duties 
than the sky of stars. Man cannot have 
too much of that yearning we call 
inspiration, for even though he fails in 
attaining his vision, the effort made 
will mold the character and strengthen 
the soul. 

So we as Kiwanians should test the 
spiritual values and realities of life 
for ourselves, guided by the living of 
the Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships. Jesus Christ himself described a 
way of life. He asked us to trust in 
the living God, to love our neighbors, 
to be loyal to a variety of ideals, ethi- 
eal and spiritual. He demonstrated 
them in His own life. In all these mat- 
ters He was dealing with the realities 
that existed before Him and exist to- 
day. These things are not true because 
He said them, but He said them be- 
cause they are true. 

After years of study of the perplex- 
ing problems of life, I have come to 
the conclusion that the late President 
Calvin Coolidge sized up the whole 
situation when he said: 

“It seems at the present time we 
do not need more national develop- 
ment; we need more spiritual develop- 
ment. We do not need more intellec- 
tual powers, we need more character 
development. We do not need more 
law; we need more religion. We do 
not need more of the things seen, but 
we do need more of the unseen things 
of life.” 

In your efforts this year during my 
term of office you will have my sincere 
and earnest codperation always and 
every ounce of my strength I can give. 


Kiwanis Moves in 
(From 


of the advance we have made in ac- 
tivities in other fields, such as under- 
privileged child work, vocational 
guidance, and boys and girls work. As 
definite plans have been developed and 
specific phases of work have been out- 
lined to clubs their activities in these 
fields have increased. 

There is a wealth of materie! that 
is at hand to help us in all phases of 
this program. It is useless just to 
announce this fact and to expect com- 
mittees and members to search out this 
information for themselves. Through 
experts who are members of Kiwanis 
and many others outside of our or- 
ganization, information in regard to 
this available literature should be 
gathered and made readily available 
to our clubs. 

Our plans also need to coérdinate in 
a practical manner every phase of our 
organization structure and every Ki- 
wanis resource to advance such a pro- 
gram. These include our Public Af- 
fairs Committees—International, dis- 
trict, and club—the weekly club meet- 
ings—inter-club meetings, divisional 
conferences, district conventions, all 
phases of publicity, the service of In- 
ternational Headquarters, The Kiwanis 
Magazine, etc. 

In the second place, suggestive pro- 
grams for club meetings should be 
carefully developed with the assistance 
of qualified members and other leaders 
in thought and action. Topics should 
be outlined to make certain that they 
are adequately treated and bibliogra- 
phies should also be furnished. The 
Kiwanis Magazine can also be used in 
many ways, especially in presenting 
material for any programs that may 
be announced for a specific period. 

Two general programs might well 
be developed. The first could be on 
the subject, ““A More Intelligent, Ag- 
gressive and Serviceable Citizenship.” 
This topic should be so outlined in de- 
tail as to make this a preparatory or 
initial meeting for a club intending 
to enter upon a citizenship activity. A 
second general topic that could have 
very interesting treatment and which 
could prove of real practical value 
might be, “How to Function in Prac- 
tical Politics.” All too few good 
citizens of the general class of Kiwan- 
ians have any knowledge of the de- 
tailed functioning of party politics be- 
cause they have so generally stood 
apart from it. 

In addition to these two general 
and preliminary programs there might 
well be prepared from time to time 
different series of programs under 
some major topic. At the present 
time I know of no better or more 
needed series to suggest than one on 
local government. All students of 
government agree that the greatest 
need for improvement is in local gov- 
ernment where there is excessive over- 
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lapping, duplication, waste, extrava- 
gance, etc., with the obvious needless 
heavy burden of taxation. The series 
should be so outlined that there will 
be sub-topics for several meetings. As- 
sistance in this matter may be secured 
from some of our members who are 
leaders in political science or munici- 
pal government. 

Individual programs on outstanding 
current problems, social, economic, 
governmental, might also be outlined 
with bibliographies, etc. Clubs could 
from time to time use these programs 
on specific problems. Examples of 
topics for such single programs are 
the following: crime, economic 
security, taxation, education, banking, 
public health work, radicalism, em- 
ployment insurance, pensions. By mak- 
ing available definite outlines of pro- 
grams on such and other vital topics, 
much can be accomplished to incite 
more genuine thinking on the part of 
our members in regard to the many 
problems that today confront us as 
citizens. 

In the third place, suggestions might 
be outlined in regard to broader com- 
munity plans to which Kiwanis clubs 
could give leadership and in the reali- 
zation of which the codperation of 
other service and civic organizations 
might be secured. Information in re- 
gard to these matters might well be 
developed so that it would be available 
to clubs through our International 
Headquarters or International Com- 
mittees on Public Affairs. Among such 
broader plans might be mentioned the 
conduct of discussion or reading groups 
for those who are earnestly interested 
in studying certain problems more 
fully than can possibly be done through 
addresses or even discussion at weekly 
club meetings; citizenship forums for 
a broader discussion of public prob- 
lems; a survey of local government; a 
municipal research bureau; a municipal 
open house; citizens’ association, etc. 

These general suggestions are pre- 
sented simply to indicate the kind of 
definite planning and preparation of 
guiding material which I consider 
essential if Kiwanis is to move in the 
new direction of promoting in a brass 
tack manner “ a more intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship.” 

In the Y. M. C. A. of New York City 
there was a leader by the name of 
Harlan Beach who brought great in- 
spiration to many, including myself. 
He was a good coéperator and real or- 
ganization man, but he had the initia- 
tive and the courage, if necessary, to 
act when everybody else was paralyzed 
with doubt, fear or inaction. His 
motto was, “I will act as though I 
were the only one to act, no longer 
waiting for others.” It is my con- 
viction that in this matter of citizen- 
ship Kiwanis may well act upon this 
motto. Most are indifferent; many 
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are hesitant; others refrain in order 
to play safe; too many are unwilling 
to pay the price; still others hide be- 
hind the false excuse that we must not 
mix politics and Kiwanis. The hour 
has struck for Kiwanis to act. It can- 
not do the whole job, but it can make 
a real start. It can inspire others. 
Let Kiwanis act as an organization 
even if it is the only one to act, no 
longer waiting for others. 

I cannot too much stress my con- 
viction that government can be im- 
proved and that many of our pressing 
problems can be solved when our 
citizens become dead in earnest and 
give themselves devotedly as militant 
citizens to achieve these results. When 
the citizens of Baltimore became suf- 
ficiently aroused and determined they 
changed the regrettable educational 
conditions that had long obtained in 
that city and provided schools worthy 
to train their children. When the 
citizens of Cincinnati finally became in- 
dignant at its reputation as the worst 
governed city and rallied to solve 
their problem of local government 
they so succeeded that Cincinnati has 
become famed as one of the best 
governed cities. 

I am duly mindful that this message 
is being brought to you on Armistice 
or Remembrance Day. This seems to 
me to have real significance. It sug- 
gests that while we have laid down 
arms in bloody warfare between na- 
tions, we should by no means cease to 
be true soldiers in an aggressive 
citizenship. Let us be reminded on 
this day of the words of Professor 
James that the great need of this 
world with its increasing emphasis 
upon peace and against war is a moral 
equivalent for war. Surely no better 
moral equivalent for war can be found 
than a genuine militant citizenship. 
The call of the hour is for a “revolt of 
the respectables.” Our good citizens 
must enlist in a genuine fight against 
the evils that so much handicap us and 
should shame us and in behalf of the 
better conditions that should prevail. 
We must all do some real thinking on 


the problems of the day. We must 
get into the front line trenches and do 
some “he-man’”’ fighting. 

In our hatred of war and our love 
of peace, let us not become so flabby 
in moral fibre that we cannot fight 
in a good cause and cannot put a 
truly militant spirit into our citizen- 
ship. Let us not so react against the 
military methods of hated war days 
that we are not ready to enlist in the 
fight for every good cause and to regi- 
ment ourselves for this peace-time 
battle for better social and economic 
conditions and better government. Let 
us not so forget the place of strategy 
in successful warfare that we cannot 
seek to learn from military science that 
there can be a tremendously significant 
strategy applied in seeking the solution 
of the vexing problems of the day. 

As I bring you this message I am 
also reminded of our beloved leader 
and Past President, Horace McDavid, 
who, while gone from us, has been so 
present with us in spirit. I saw him 
move up steadily in Kiwanis respon- 
sibilities from his place in the Decatur 
club through the district until he be- 
came our International President and 
later a Past President whose wise 
counsel was always sought. I prize the 
memory of our intimate fellowship. 
While I would not underestimate any 
phase of his exceptionally worthy life, 
I today would stress his high concep- 
tion of citizenship. I know of no one 
who more completely exemplified the 
highest type of citizenship than did 
he. He ever sought to be ‘‘a more 
intelligent, aggressive and servicéable”’ 
citizen. With all his high ideals, he 
took his place in practical politics. He 
served his state in the Legislature. 
He was recently chosen to be a judge. 
He sought in every way to do his full 
duty as a citizen. His city mourns the 
loss of one who was truly a Christian 
citizen. It was fitting that we honored 
his memory today in that touching 
memorial service. Let us continue to 
remember him and my prayer is that 
upon us all may fall something of the 
mantle of that master citizen. 
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By these you can see that we still 
have the opportunity of helping the 
under-privileged of the world. We still 
have the opportunity to build a finer 
spirit between the city and the coun- 
try. We still have the patriotic duty 
of promoting a more intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship. 
We still have the chance to increase 
our own pleasure and happiness by 
giving attention to our great program 
of boys and girls work. 

So in these days when we are en- 
deavoring to find every means possible 
to bring Kiwanis back—if I may use 
that term—let us not forget to use to 
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their full strength these great objects 
and objectives of our organization, 


More To Live For 


I know we are in the midst of condi- 
tions which are more critical than any- 
thing that we have ever known. We 
have seen thousands of businessmen 
facing crises in their lives, failures, 
bankruptcies, assignments, and most of 
us have marveled at the way they have 
faced those dark situations. What 
seemed to be the end of the road has 
proven to be the beginning of more 
beautiful pathways. Bookkeepers have 
become doctors, mechanics have become 
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engineers, school teachers have become 
preachers. I know a young girl who 
was suddenly stricken with blindness. 
That would seem to be the end of the 
road. And yet after a short period of 
sightless groping she merged into a 
broader and fuller life. She sees 
thoughts now where only the super- 
ficial things appeared before. She 
sees friendship now where only the 
non-essentials to happiness were seen 
before. The end of the road? There 
is no end of the road to the spiritually 
balanced life. 

Sometimes we have come to the end 
of our particular rope, we think. Let’s 
not forget that ropes have two ends. 
When we have hold of the top we look 
down and worry. And when we have 
reached the bottom we look up and 
climb. 

I was reading in a very old book the 
other day. The part I was reading had 
to do with the depressions of a great 
nation. Those depressions were worse 
than economic depressions at that par- 
ticular time. They were actually fights 
for existence. At that time there was 
a crisis and things looked hopeless. A 
battle was about to be fought which 
would decide the fate of the nation. 
And with a beauty, a briefness and 
positiveness the story of the victory 
and the reason for that victory was 
told in one sentence: “Jehu drew his 
bow with his full strength.” Let’s not 
forget in this hour of Kiwanis that we 
as leaders must draw our bows with 
our full strength. Let’s not forget the 
spiritual side of Kiwanis. 


Kiwanian at Heart 

Now, I think I should like to close 
with an illustration which I used at the 
Los Angeles Convention. I know you 
will pardon this repetition. A short time 
ago I sat down in a great auditorium 
and heard a wonderful choir. I shall 
never forget the thrill of that occa- 
sion — delightful setting — wonderful 
music—excellent voices—perfect execu- 
tion. As a climax this great choir 
sang for its closing number that old 
familiar negro spiritual, “I Want to 
be a Christian in My Heart.” I had 
heard that old song many, many times 
but some way or other the sentiment 
of it then gripped me as no other song 
has ever done. “I Want to be a 
Christian in My Heart,” not just a lip 
Christian, not just a head Christian, 
but a Christian in my heart. 

Then I applied the sentiment of that 
song to Kiwanis. I want to be a Ki- 
wanian in my heart, nct just a wearer 
of the badge, not just an eating mem- 
ber, not just a special hanger-on, but 
a Kiwanian in my heart. With every 
Kiwanian determined to be a Kiwanian 
in his heart, we can have a Kiwanis 
which is beyond our dreams and hopes; 
a Kiwanis which has a place in re- 
ligion but does not attempt to take the 
place of religion; a Kiwanis which 
flowers exquisitely in the garden of 
the home and family but does not try 
to usurp this beautiful garden; a Ki- 


wanis which seeks only to build in bus- 
iness, not to possess or enter into com- 
petition with it; a Kiwanis which is 
not a lodge, a golf club, a luncheon 
club merely, or a political group, and 
does not seek the displacement of any 
of them; but a Kiwanis which is many 
things, whose function is not to dis- 
place beauty but rather to be a lovely 
compliment to the fairest moment of 
dawn, high noon, twilight and starlit 
night of our every day. 


Then and Now 
(From 
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a living, breathing, vigorous, gving, 
up-to-the-minute organization. An or- 
ganization which was founded, grew 
and prospered under conditions similar 
to those of today. An organization 
which has not defaulted in its bond 
during the past perilous years; but 
which has on the contrary met every 
obligation promptly and consistently 
increased its dividends. As such sales- 
men and representatives, you should 
return to your several territories or 
districts, facing the coming year as 
you face the sunrise, your spirit im- 
bued with the sunshine of your oppor- 
tunities; your souls stirred with the 
breath of a new concept of our great 
organization, conscious of its virility 
and with confidence in its future; and 
beside all this, with a determination to 
do your share in the realizing of our 
ideals and the attainment of our Ob- 
jectives. 

Sacred history informs us that the 
earth and heavens were created in six 
days, and then came a day of rest. Is 
the work of Kiwanis completed and 
have we been taking or are we now 
about to take a period of rest and 
relaxation? Are we going to let the 
“hookworm” of present day adversities 
make us an inert and dilatory organiza- 
tion? Shall we permit our Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives to become our “Afterwhiles?”’ 

James Whitcomb Riley recognized 
man’s tendency to procrastinate when 
he wrote: 

AFTERWHILES 
“‘Where are they—the afterwhiles? 
Luring us the lengthening miles 
Of our lives? Where is the dawn 
With the dew across the lawn 
Stroked with eager feet the far 
Way the hills and valleys are? 
Where the sun that smites the frown 
Of the Eastward—gazer down? 
Where the rifted wreaths of mist 
O’er us, tinged with amethyst, 
Round the mountains steep defiles? 
Where are all the Afterwhiles? 


“Afterwhile—and we will go 
Thither, yon, and to and fro 
From the stifling city streets 
To the country’s cool retreats. 
From the riot to the rest 
Where hearts beat the placidest: 
Afterwhile, and we will fall 
Under breezy trees, and loll 
In the shade, with thirsty sight 
Drinking deep the blue delight 
Of the skies that will beguile 
Us as children—afterwhile. 
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“Afterwhile—and one intends 
To be gentler to his friends— 
To walk with them, in the hush 
Of still evenings o’er the plush 
Of home-leading fields and stand 
Long at parting, hand in hand: 
One, in time, will joy to take 
New resolves for someone’s sake, 
And wear then the look that lies 
Clear and pure in other eyes— 
He will soothe and reconcile 
His own conscience—Afterwhile. 


“‘Afterwhile—we have in view 
A far scene to journey to 
Where the old home is, and where 
The old mother waits us there, 
Peering, as the time grows late 
Down the old path to the gate— 
How we’ll click the latch that locks 
In the pinks and hollyhocks 
And leap up the path once more 
Where she waits us at the door: 
How we’ll greet the dear old smile 
And the warm tears—Afterwhile. 


“Ah, the endless Afterwhiles! 
League on leagues, and miles 
miles, 
In the distance far withdrawn 
Stretching on, and on, and on— 
Till the fancy is footsore 
And faints in the dust before 
The last milestone’s granite face, 
Hacked with: Here Beginneth Space. 
O far glimmering worlds and wings 
Mystic smiles and beckonings— 
Lead us through the shadowy aisles 
Out into the Afterwhiles!’’ 


on 


There should be no putting off— 
no Afterwhiles in Kiwanis—for, never 
was the need of Kiwanis greater than 
it is today. 

Kiwanians, we stand at the dawn of 
a new day—the sun of Kiwanis is 
rising slowly over the eastern hills. 
Let’s catch the vision of a greater, 
more serviceable, more glorious Ki- 
wanis as there in the eastern horizon, 
spelled in rays of sunshine, we find our 
motto: “We Build.” 
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tween United States and Canada. This 
is known to all who take the time to 
read of the varied activities of our 
clubs. I would urge the governors to 
more than ever during their administra- 
tion enlarge upon the work already 
done so that it may affect eventually 
every last citizen of our two nations. 
There has been a noticeable advance 
in friendliness during recent years 
which can be traced to a correction of 
the text-books in use in our schools. 
Formerly the so-called historian was 
not so much interested in giving the 
unbiased facts but took pains to colour 
the story so as to leave in the minds of 
the students a feeling of hostility. I 
think that I can safely say that this 
was particularly true of many of your 
American text-books, where children 
were influenced to have a hostility for 
England by a withholding of all the 
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facts. Too great praise cannot be 
given to the fine writers on both sides 
of the line whose criticisms in this re- 
spect have been responsible for the 
scrapping or the correcting of these 
coloured histories. Kiwanis would do 
well to encourage people to read these 
books which can be found in our 
libraries. We must also be ready at 
all times to challenge the motives of 
politicians and demagogues who, to 
further their own selfish ends, will say 
mischievous things under the cloak of 
patriotism. 

We should not be impatient in ex- 
pecting too soon, perfection in the 
working out of this ideal of friendship. 
There are bound to be differences of 
opinion arise from time to time in an 
organization where two countries are 
represented. For example, there are 
certain courtesies which the people of 
one country extend toward the other, 
such as the singing of the two national 
anthems at our meetings and the dis- 
playing of the two flags. Sometimes 
we hear criticisms that these courtesies 
have not been manifest. I do not 
think that we should be unduly excited 
about an omission of this kind. What 
we are concerned with is the strength- 
ening of the sentiment of which the 
courtesies are a mere expression. When 
an omission of a courtesy takes place, 
we should be appreciative of the fact 
that a great measure of progress has 
been made in the strengthening of the 
friendly tie when such an omission 
would be even noticed. 

Also, there may be expressions of 
opinion that one country was not get- 
ting its share of representation from 
the various committees of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. If such criticisms are 
well founded, I believe they should be 
made frankly and firmly. So long as 
I am a member of the Board and the 
clubs in my district consider me the 
proper vehicle to present their views 
to the International President and In- 
ternational Board, I shall do so in a 
spirit of frankness but in a perfectly 


friendly manner, knowing the fine 
character of those with whom we are 
associated in this great International 
organization. Speaking as a Cana- 
dian I bear testimony to the fact that 
our American friends have not been 
lacking in a spirit of fair play. They 
have more often than not gone the 
second mile. 

But I have kept the vision of our 
common sacrifice which we observe on 
this Armistice Day before me in all 
that I have tried to say at this time. 
I want to leave with you the inspira- 
tion that comes from this sacred day 
of remembrances. I know full well 
that if in this year’s work we keep be- 
fore us the vision of their sacrifice we 
shall not wander far from the path 
of friendship which we are seeking to 
tread. I know that great thoughts for 
the advancement of this ideal will 
come to you governors and other lead- 
ers which you will put into effect. One 
of our great Canadian heroes, Col. 
John McRae, who died in the great war 
by the side of an American Doughboy 
left in lines that will never be forgot- 
ten the clarion call to the high service 
to which we are summoned by reason 
of their sacrifice—with which lines I 
shall close: 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Searce heard amid the guns below. 


‘“‘We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders Field. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The Torch. Be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies 
grow, 

In Flanders fields.” 








Series of Definitely Planned Kiwanis Education Programs 
Meets with Success at Malone, New York 
By CHARLES A. BOYD 


Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Education 


HE Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation of the Kiwanis Club of 
Malone, New York, has been assigned 
one meeting each quarter by the pro- 
gram Committee. It has sought in 
these frequent meetings to present a 
varied program of real education as to 
Kiwanis, its ideals, plans, programs 
and methods. The four meetings of 
1933 will give a hint as to the belief of 
this committee in variety. 
In January the Kiwanis Anniversary 
was observed with a formal address by 
the chairman of the Committee on 


“The Temple of Character,” followed 
by the singing of an original Kiwanis 
song, written to fit this anniversary. 

In April the meeting was turned 
into a consideration of the ‘Kiwanis 
Kronikles,” club bulletin. The com- 
mittee decided to take over one issue; 
engaged a reporter, who interviewed 
(then and there) several new members 
as to their ideas of Kiwanis, also 
secured the opinions of a few old 
members. The committee wrote the 
“heads” for the articles on large sheets 
which were posted on the wall. 
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You Can Have 


AIR CONDITIONING 


cAt Reasonable Prices 
FOR HOME OR OFFICE 
(Amazing NEW 
Scotch Webbing 
EVAPORATOR- 







CONDAIR 


Supplies Needed 


MOISTURE 
IN EVERY ROOM 


@ 8 Times as Efficient as 
Old Style Water Pans 


23 eLow cost 
APPLIED FOR @ SIZE—2 x 8 x 14 in. 
@EASY TO USE 


Better Health 


OU can enjoy better health this winter. Everyone 

in the family will be healthier and more comfort- 

able if you avoid dry overheated air. The United 
States Public Health Service says in Public Health 
Broadcast No. 309: 

“It has been found that the most comfortable tempera- 
ture, as well as the most healthful one, is between 68° 
and 70°.” 

You can keep your home in that healthy comfort zone 
easily, cheaply, safely and surely by using the CONDAIR 
Air Conditioner. 

The dead, dry heat of the steam and hot water radiator 
and the hot air furnace dries up the mucous linings of the 
lungs, nose and throat, causing most of the ills during 
the fall, winter and spring months each year when arti- 
ficial heat is used. 


“TI used CONDAIRS thruout my home last 
winter. They do a real job. Finest thing of 
the kind I have ever seen. 

Charles A. Sammis, N. Y. 
“Dry indoor air is the greatest cause for 
discomfort, the source of much ill health, 
catarrh, colds and other diseases of the 
mucous membranes, etc.” 


Chicago Health Department Bulletin 


@10° Less Heat Needed-— 
Saves on Coal Bills 


In heated dry air the body cools rapidly because of bodily 





evaporation. It has been found that with properly mois- 
tened air 10° less room temperature is needed. This means 
a considerable saving on coal bills during the winter 


months. The CONDAIR will also —_ your furniture, 
piano, paintings, plants from drying o 


® EASY TO USE 


for Steam, Hot Water, ° 


Warm AirFurnaceorStove Heat 


Leakproof—-GUARANTEED Rustproof. This air con- 
ditioner can be hung on back or end of radiators or stood 
in front of warm air openings. Anywhere that warm air 
circulates. 

CONDAIR will give good service for 20 years. Made of 
durable metal, finished in protecting aluminum. 


@ 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Only 


Let CONDAIR prove itself 


right in your own home or office, 
We will send a CONDAIR on 
trial. Test it for 10 days and if 
it isn’t all we claim, your deposit 
will be cheerfully returned. You 
e are to be the sole judge. 
POST PAID 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


- ‘FILL OUT COUPON NOW--, 





Ole Ge Biv xi ce esesgaeiwassceonake 





You can aes money. We will send two 


! LANDON & WARNER : 
§ 369 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. 03 ; 
J Gentlemen: Send me a CONDAIR for 10-day trial. 1 
i If I am not fully satisfied that it will do all you say, I 

§ am to return it and receive my deposit in full. a 
: O Iam enclosing $3.65. © SEND C.O. D. - 
‘ i 
- ONE. adc is an chenn ghee eebbandidanadnadadk a ; 
‘ i 
t SP Ee eee ee. a ee ee ope 4 
i t 
i i 
i at 
a | 
i i 
& § 


ONDAIRS for $7.00 
Se eae aan 








“OS 
~ Has Its 
eS 


~—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public or in everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto W ork Wonders With Words 
now sent free. 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
Dypularity 

t also ex plains how you can, 4s 
few, easy home study me thod, be- 
come an outstanding speaker and conquer stage fright; 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent. 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3610 Michigan Ave., Dept.9181, Chicago, tiinols 








The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 




















Magazine Binders 





A binder, made of special process 
material, that has the appearance of 
tooled leather. Brown, with embossed 
emblem in gold. 


This binder holds 12 copies of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, to be inserted one 
at a time. 


Handsome appearance on book- 
shelf. The best way to retain copies 
of the magazine. 





PRICE... . $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted, 25c¢ Extra 





Send Order to 


Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 























In September, just preceding the 
New York District Convention, the 
subject was “Kiwanis Get-Togethers.” 
Half a dozen members spoke three to 
five minutes each on what each had 
gotten out of various kinds of Kiwanis 
Get-Togethers, division, district and In- 
ternational. The rest of the time was 
given to the learning of some new 
songs written for the delegation to 
sing at the district convention. 

The committee completed its labors 
for 1933 with the second meeting in 
December which was the most elabor- 
ate of the programs. A two-act play, 
“The Medium” was. given. This 
featured The Kiwanis Magazine. It 
had a cast of ten, several of whom 
impersonated the outstanding leaders 
of Kiwanis International and district. 
Not only was the “Getting it Out’ 
dramatically portrayed, but also the 
problem of “Getting it Read’ was in- 
terestingly set forth. 

In addition to these four programs 
the club has had education in Kiwanis 
through the reports of representatives 
at the district and International con- 
ventions, messages by the district 
governor, (a member of this club this 
year) and in other incidental ways. 

The activities of this committee 
have included also the official ‘“‘wel- 
come’”’ to each new member, which is 
given by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. This always includes the presen- 
tation of the large Kiwanis emblem 
worn at the club luncheons, and one 
of the small lapel buttons, also some 
pamphlet or list of “Kiwanis Facts.” 

The committee has been exceptional- 
ly fortunate this past year in having 
as one of its members the governor of 
New York District, whose assistance in 
the planning and execution of the plans 
has been of great value. The other 
two members of the committee have 
been a school superintendent and a 
clergyman. 





Stained Glass Windows 


I like stained glass church windows. If 
I ever get rich enough to endow a church, 
I’m going to stipulate, that every window 
therein from basement to spire be made 
of stained glass, and the more intricate 
the designs thereof, the better. 

I don’t. want my soul to be a cheer- 
less, colorless thing. I want to have a 
stained glass window in it through which 
the sunshine may percolate and out of 
which some radiance, also, may shine upon 
those about me. 

—Doane F. KrecHet 
Superior, Nebraska 





The Art Museum 
and Your Community 


(From page 39) 

The American business man is fast 
waking up to the tremendous commer- 
cial power which lies in those things 
for which the art museum stands, for 
in recognizing these things he but 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


recognizes a fundamental desire of all 
peoples—the desire for beauty, a de- 
sire which when fulfilled makes 
healthier minds and thus better work- 
ers and better citizens. Else why does 
the modern manufacturer look care- 
fully to the appearance of his build- 
ings and their grounds, the modern 
merchant spend time and money on 
the appearance of his store? 

The appearance of things is import- 
ant economically. When some com- 
mercial enterprise opens a new estab- 
lishment, and their friends come to 
see their new quarters, it is with pride 
that they point to the handsome ap- 
pointments — “our beautiful new 
home” is the term they use. One 
never finds a merchant, manufacturer, 
or professional man boasting that his 
business is housed in the ugliest or 
dirtiest place in town. Good appear- 
ance is attractive; beauty pays divi- 
dends. A museum of art, which is 
the visible symbol of our desire for 
beauty, is worth its keep and more to 
industry and commerce. 

Allow me to paraphrase the words 
of a Great Teacher—‘‘What shall it 
profit a city though it control the 
whole world yet lose its own soul?” 
For a city has a soul—the collective 
souls of its citizens,—and the school, 
the church, the library, and the 
museum are the visible symbols of this 
soul; and though they are a product 
of it, still they minister to it. 

Herein lies the true value of the 
museum to the community. Within its 
walls is the thought and inspiration of 
the ages. Great minds and great 
spirits of the past speak over the years 
to the minds and spirits of today. 
The beauty made by inspired hands 
both soothes and stimulates. It is a 
rest for troubled minds and yet a 
tonic to better living. Within the 
museum lies the stimulus to better 
homes, beautiful gardens, well-kept 
streets, noble boulevards, civic beauty, 
which means personal and civic self- 
respect. But even more within the 
museum lies the food for a fuller un- 
derstanding and deeper sympathy of 
our own and other peoples—the means 
of a more complete and perfect under- 
standing of ourselves. 

Someone has said — “Nature made 
us rich; time has made us powerful; 
only the arts can make us great.” The 
museum of art is the living symbol of 
the truth in that statement; it is the 
sign not of the riches of a city, not of 
its power, but of its true greatness. 





A Bowling Challenge 


The bowling team of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
John Dryer, Captain, is leading in the 
Civic League. This team challenges 
any bowling team in the United States 
to play matches by telegraph. Are 
there any takers to this challenge 
among other Kiwanis clubs? 
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A BUSINESS IN THE PIONEER STAGE, AS 
New AS AiR CONDITIONING, PAYING 
PROFITS COMPARABLE TO PROFITS MADE IN 
Earty DAYS OF RADIO AND AUTOMOBILES 





INSTALLATIONS FROM $7.50 To $150.00 
AND UP ON WHicH SALESMAN MAKES 
$5.00 To $116.70 ano Up. 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most unique 
business inventions of the past decade. To such 
men we say, “This is no doubt one of the most 
revolutionary money making inventions that has 
ever come to your attention.” To those who ask, 
“Is it some clever new gadget?”’, we say, emphat- 
ically, “NO! This is no knick-knack, no trick filing 
idea—no new kind of adding machine—not a check 
protector.”’ Instead, it is an invention needed by the 
smallest business man as well as the largest ——- 
tion and it has already saved cauntless thousands for 
the business firms which have adopted it. AND, in 
so doing, IT HAS PAID THOUSANDS TO 
THE SALESMEN WHO HAD THE GOOD 
LUCK TO BE THE FIRST TO SEE OUR 
NEWSPAPER HELP WANTED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS! Think of it! One of these first men has 
already made over 1,000 sales—each of these sales paying a profit 
of $5 to $60—truly a fortune in profits on the 1,000 sales! 
Another’s record shows $151.71 clear in 8 days! Still another’s 
orders give him a profit of $4,920 in three months! Now we know 
this is a great success—and now we are out to cover the entire 
country. Men wanted everywhere. Any man, young or mature, 
who grasps this opportunity, may duplicate this success. The 
annual business should run into millions. Roughly, only 1,000 
exclusive territories will be available. Any of these should be 
worth $3,000 a year, and many $15,000 to $20,000. We feel it will 
be worth while for every man who realizes the importance of this 
opportunity to telegraph, or rush by fastest mail, the coupon 
for our proposition. 





Saves Thousands of Dollars 
for Offices, Stores, Factories 


Whatisthis remarkableinvention? You have tosee whatitis 


read all about it, what it has accomplished, to believe it is 
possible. This astounding record of accomplishment is re- 
ported and verified over the signatures of many of America’s 
tinest and most distinguished business houses. Large firms 
are not the only beneficiaries—small organizations are en 
joying tremendous dividends, too. Sanders Ridgeway of 


Kansas invests $88.60, saves $4,707.00 between April 5th 
and June 29th. Fox Ice and Coal Co., Wisconsin, saves 
$3,564.00. Baltimore Sporting Goods Co. saves $1,600.00 


on $45 installation. L. S. Warner Merc. Co., Texas, saves 
over $1,000 on $15 installation. With these and scores of 
similar results to display, our representatives interest 
every business man, from the very smallest to the very 
largest. No one can dispute the proof in the photo-copies of 


actual letters which our men show. 


Installed on Free Trial—Sells It- 
self—Saves Enough to Pay for 
Itself Before Salesman Returns 


Many claim a product that “sells itself,’ but few actually 
enable the salesman to make such an offer. We actually 
enable you to make installations at our risk, let the customer 
sell himself after the installation isin and working. This does 
away with the need for high pressure selling—1t eliminates 
the handicap of trying to get money before customer is 
really convinced. You simply tell what you offer, show proof 
of success in every line of business and every section of the 
country. Then install our invention without a dollar down. 
It starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion has actually produced cash money that is there and 
available to pay for the deal, with profits above the invest- 
ment coming in at the same time! You then call back, collect 
your money. Think of it! Out of every $75 business you do, 
nearly $60 is your own profit! The very smallest you make 
1s $5.00 on a $7.50 installation! Nothing is so convincing as 
our offer to let results speak for themselves without risk to 
the customer! While others fail to get even a hearing, our 
men are making sales running into the hundreds. They are 
getting the attention of the largest firms in the country, 
and selling to the smallest businesses by the thousands. 
Business is GOOD, in this line, in small town or big city 
alike! It’sonthe boom now.Getin while the businessis young! 


Each Installation Leads to 


Automatic Repeat Sales 
No need to go elsewhere, once you have sold every 
good prospect in town. You may stay where you are 
and build up a permanent substantial business. Every 

leased customer needs “refill” supplies constantly. 
ou make exactly the same commission on these big 
repeat orders as you do on the original sale. Wash- 
ington Sanitarium and Hospital writes, ““We have 
already used more than ten 


LONG NEEDED INVENTION 
SWEEPS COUNTRY 





Your Customer Takes No Risk 
Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on his 
investment. Very few business men are so foolish as to turn 
down a proposition guaranteed to pay a profit, with proof from 
leading concerns that it does pay. Protected by surety bonded 


national organization. i 
No Canvassing 


J 
No Supersalesmanship 
We equip you completely, give you the tried and successful 
sellirig methods of one of the fastest staffs of high-grade execu- 
tive-type salesmen in the country. This has made top-notchers 
out of recruits, made them thousands of dol- 





installations of the large size so 
far.”” H. C. Heath writes, “We 
have only 13,000 population and 
I have already sold 76 installa- 
tions, many of which repeated, 
and the above order makes 128 


SALESMEN 


YOU RISK NO MONEY 


lars. It is a golden opportunity for every man 
who knows that the fine art of high grade 
selling pays thousands where ordinary methods 
pay hundreds. 

Communicate with Us at Once 
If you have not already heard of this invention 
being sold in your territory, lose no time but 
get in touch with us immediately. This spe- 


EVERY 
WHERE 


units for yours truly.” Practi- ];, trying out this business. You have thé | Cialty is as important a business opportunity 


cally every time you establish a | opportunity to see for yourself before mak- 
A ing a 6 decision. Complete Traini 
new customer, you increase furnished. Every man with us today star 


today as the typewriter, adding machine, and 
the dictaphone were in their early days. Men 
who can take the measure of an opportunity 


your permanent income from | %, scratch. without previous experience} wil} sce this instantly. If you can show us you 
‘0 


> rs risk, everything to gain. 
lished business. oe 





‘ 3 Many coming out of clerking jobs, man 
repeat business. This enables you, | out of small businesses, some pay 4 
: : concerns. We teach you every angle of the 
on exclusive contract, to build | tisincss. We hand you the biggest money- | or wire at once. If writing, use the coupon below 
an established, permanent route making business of Ite kind in the country: | for ¢ ¢. No obligati 
SSIDTY 
of customers which can be sold | space vailatle here Met tne um 


anytime like any other estab- now for full information—nothing to 


are the right man for exclusive franchise in 
your territory, your future is assured. Write 


Full informa- 





tion will be sent to you at once. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres, 
Dept. 4043-A Mobile, Ala. 


the coupon 








* s 

ABusiness of National Importance 
As well as selling thousands of installations to small merchants, 
professional men, etc., we number the parent companies, 
branches, or dealers, etc., of world-famed concerns among our 
customers: Cities Service Oil Co., Great Lakes Fisheries, Inc., 
National Majestic Radio, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Damascus Steel 
Products, Public Utilities Consolidated Corporation, Union Gas 
Corp., Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. (world’s foremost office 
equipment firm), Coca-Cola Bottling Co., National Radio, Tim- 
ken Silent Automatic Co., Central States Petroleum, United 
Aluminum Corporation, Street Railways Advertising Co., Great 
American Life Underwriters, National Paper Co., and scores 
of others nationally known. Universities, newspapers, doctors, 
etc., buy substantial installations and heavy repeat orders, 


(SS eS eee ae 
I 
i 


a 
R U § H TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 


t F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept.4043-A Mobile, Ala. 
i Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
F mation on your proposition. 





STRICKLER’S REMINDERS 


Attached to Statements Create Prompt 
Payments and Build Goodnill 


BOUND SEPARATELY IN BOOKS OF 250 STICKERS EACH 













YOUR CHECK 
BY RETURN MAIL 
WILL BE 
GREATLY APPRECIATED 














tea a 
a 5 . 


COURTESY 
OF YOUR 
PROMPT ATTENTION | 


WILL BE GREATLY APPRECIATED 
c 























PLEASE accept ~ | 
this reminder in the © 
spirit it is sent and 
REMIT at your 


earliest convenience 




















No. A50. Litho in six colors. No. A51. Litho in six colors. No. B55. Litho in six colors. 
30 DAYS CREDIT 
| ¢HIS reminder is attached HARGES made during Ss EVERAL statements 
\ the month are due for > have been sent to you. 


to secure your prompt 
attention and to maintain 
your good will. 


yment onthe first and should 
* paid by the tenth. Please 
pay your accou nt every 30 days. 

















Do not through further delay 
force the use of unpleasant 
methods to collect this bill. 














one color. 


No. AG. Red on white 








FjOR the amount overdue 
af we would appreciate 
your check. 














No. AS. Blue on white—one color. 


No. O2. Red on white—one color. 











No. C2. Red on white—one color. 


No. E1. Red on white—one color. 








GTHANK YOU. 
™ YOUR PATRONAGE !S 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED. 








No. F3. Red on white—one color. 





















IF 
INACCURATE 
OR 
IF THERE IS 
ANY REASON 

WHY PAYMENT 
CANNOT BE MADE 
PLEASE ADVISE 





-—-—-—- 


You do not owe us eything 
— but we IMs 
wish you did. . 














W. regret to see your account 
is not being used 


YOUR 


patronage 


is 
MOST 




































cts 
No. C57. Litho in six colors. No. H62. Litho in seven colors. No. H64. Litho in seven colors. 
Copyrighted 1915-30 by Carl EB. Strickler & Co. « Attach H62 and H64 to blank statements and send to inactive accounts. ( 
Used by thousands of leading business concerns and prevent many accounts from becoming long past wwe 
professional men. Slightly past due accounts respond due. Please beware of inferior imitations. Strickler’s ~<- oO 
well to Strickler’s Reminders. Early reminders Reminders are proven as to their effectiveness. aa =f 
-_ CF -— 
ae 2! 
PRICE LIST o 
TERMS ORDER TODAY o 00 6 
2 Books $ 3.00 20/ ~ 
9 2 q h q 
4 Books 6.00 oo a 
8 Books 10.00 1% 10 Days > 
> . " r 
ie Books 14.00 30 Day Net “ : 
20 Books eped 122 South Michigan Aven ~ 
40 Books 35.00 Delivered postage: _ 8 tis: = 
iho repaid. © a 
ltd 20c¢ per Book for Books in Colors — h icago Dept. K-14 





